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IN ALL BUT 


Coming or going, it’s Class! And this Big Beauty 


has a New Fashion-Tone Interior— New Driving Ease 


of Powermatic Shifting — New 4-Way Step-Up 


in Performance! In all, 19 Great Advancements! 


T’S HARD to believe that low price 
| buys such a carful of beauty, 
charm and luxury as you see in 
this big, 117’’ wheelbase Plymouth! 

Insile, it’s a luxury car—with an 
exquisite new Fashion-Tone Interior 
—a miracle of color, fabric and 
appointments. 

This Plymouth gives you a four- 
way step-up in performance! In- 


creased horsepow er, increased 


torque, new transmission, new axle 
ratio. And you get a new Oil Bath 
Air Cleaner...new High-Duty En- 
gine Bearings...new Body Sealing 
against dust, water, noise! 
Plymouth’s the “One” for 741... 
so get in touch with your nearby 
Plymouth dealer. PLymoutrn Drvt- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Major Bowes, C.B.S.,Thurs.,9-10 p.m.,E.S.T. 


BF See the New Plymouth Commercial Cars! 
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POWERMATIC SHIFTING—Vast reductions in 
driving effort—and, with Plymouth’s new transmis- 
sion, you'll enjoy actual elimination of certain of the 
usual shifting motions in normal driving. 





















NEW VALUE 
YOU’LLENJOY 
COUNTERBALANCED 
TRUNK LID—goes up 
or down at a touch. 
NEW SAFETY RIMS 
on wheels to prevent 
throwing’ ofthe tire 
in case of a blowout. 
FRONT COIL SPRINGS, 
6-inch tires, spring 
covers.onall models! 
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LOWER INCOME GROUPS AND 
ED cewreincsncninmneneeicentennonenmanenannatl P. 7 


We believe that this is the first time any news 
magazine has shown just how the lower and 
middle income groups hold the election decision. 
In this thoroughly factual article our political 
analysts reveal just how the Democratic and 
Republican campaign plans have been laid on 
the simple fact that a large proportion of voters 
live close to the borderline of insecurity. 


A CLASH OF STRONG WILLG................ ee 


This is the story of two men. Both are purpose- 
ful, both are proud, both are unforgiving, both 
are unforgetting of slights to their egos. This is 
the story of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
John Llewellyn Lewis. The story goes back a 
number of years. Last Friday evening between 9 
and 9:30 p.m. it reached its climax when Mr. 
Lewis broadcast his speech. Our narration ex- 
plains what lay behind those dramatic 30 min- 
utes, their meaning to politics and labor. 


AMERICA’S ‘SECRET DIPLOMACY ’....P. 10 


Diplomacy in today’s world of power politics is 
a secret game... a dangerous game... where 
the chips are costly and the stakes are high. Uncle 
Sam is sitting in on this game. Here is disclosed 
how a word relayed from the White House is 
shuttled across the street to the State Depart- 
ment, is then relayed to American agents in far 
corners of the world. Here is shown how back- 
stage pressures are applied, how the moves are 
made. 


DOLLARS INTO DEFENSE...............000 P, 11 


It wasn’t more than a few weeks ago that the 
defense program was still in the blueprint stage. 
Almost overnight, steel and mortar have begun 
to cocoon a shell for the production of arma- 
ments. This article represents the findings of an 
exhaustive survey of plants and locations for 
the manufacture of planes, engines, tanks, war- 
ships, guns and ammunition and analyzes the 
problem of plant expansion. 


ELECTION VOTES—THE MEANING. P. 16 


Political campaign managers are beginning to 
realize that it’s just about twice as hard to get 
their candidates elected today as it was 20 years 
ago. Of course, the reason is simple. There are 
twice as many voters going to the polls in 1940 


as compared with 1920. However, it’s not quite 
as simple to understand the basic factors under- 
lying the rise in votes. The Pictogram and text 
make them understandable. 


MORE ‘CONTROLS’ FOR UNIONS?......P. 24 


There seems to be some kind of “mystery agree- 
ment” floating around Antitruster Thurman 
Arnold’s office. It’s a contract between a union 
and an employer and it’s where it is because 
the Justice Department approved it. Both the 
CIO and AFL say they know nothing about 
it ... Both say “thumbs down” on any such 
method of getting contracts approved. See just 
what is back of the incident in the “Labor 
Week.” 


WHAT POLICIES FOR EMPLOYERS 
WITH REGARD TO DRAFTEES?.......... P. 26 


Registration of 17,000,000 men for military serv- 
ice raises new and vital questions in employer- 
employe relations. Paramount is that of the 
employer’s attitude toward the hiring or pro- 
moting of men who are of draft age. To get a 
cross-section of opinion The United States News 
queried industrial relations directors of large 
concerns. Their responses are presented in the 
“Question of the Week.” 


WHO WILL WIN WHAT?............... vaieseicn P. 38 


Most political dopesters claim to have the “low- 
down.” Our own Dr. George Trott (Trotting 
Polls) says he can get lower than his competi- 
tors. Not only does he reveal the election result, 
but he exclusively predicts who will carry Jersey 
City, who will carry a big stick, and—‘“flash”— 
who will carry water on both shoulders. 
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of the Neus 


A Home Guard for States . . . Priority on Defense Orders .. . 


Air Defenses for Americas .. . 


America’s millions of voters make 
ready to cast their ballots for presi- 
dential, congressional and state tick- 
ets ... nominees of both parties claim 
assurance of victory . . . President 
Roosevelt tells the press that, if 
elected, he “of course” will serve the 
full four-year term. 

President Roosevelt approves regu- 
lations for draftee training program 
before taking part in historic “gold- 
fish bow!” lottery, selecting, from some: 
17,000,000 registered men, those who 
will be called for military service ... 
President signs a bill authorizing 
States to establish Home Guard units 
as replacements for National Guards- 
men summoned to service . . . Secre- 
tary Stimson warns against sabotage,’ 
telling the press that sabotage at- 
tempts by belligerents are “far more: 
dangerous than during the World 
War” ... says the Army has enough 
World War Lee-Enfield rifles to equip 
125,000 or more Home Guardsmen. 


xk * 


American gunboat Tutuila, of the 
Yangtze Patrol in China, is severely 
damaged when struck by a 400-pound 
rock dislodged during a Japanese air 
raid in which two British steamships 
are damaged ... Japan denounces its 
1911 treaty with the United States, 
Russia and Great Britain to regulate 
killing of fur seals . . . conducts ne- 
gotiations with Russia at Moscow for 
better relations . . . American repre- 
sentatives at Manila confer with Pres- 
ident Quezon on Philippine defenses. 

United States makes formal pro- 
test, our first during the present war, 
against Italy’s bombing of American 
oil properties owned by the Standard 
Oil Company of Texas and the Texas 
Corporation, in the neutral kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 


xx*wrk 


President creates a special board, 
headed by Donald M. Nelson, to fix 
priorities for defense orders placed 
with private industry . . . Government 
requisitions the liner President Roose- 
velt to increase its transport units... 
Navy plans to build two new mine- 


2 


A Warning Against Sabotage 


layers, for which it fails to receive 
bids . . . Army requisitions 110 air- 
planes manufactured here for export 
to Sweden Army Air Corps 
doubles its number of combat groups 
and creates a mobile fighting force 
“capable of operation anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere” . . . Defense 
Commission and War and Navy De- 
partments announce arms contracts 
involving many millions of dollars. 


xx 


President Roosevelt says he is 
greatly concerned over trends in 
Spain, France, the Balkans and the 
Far East, and confers with Secre- 
tary Hull frequently . . . Fuehrer Hit- 
ler confers with Spain’s Generalissimo 
Franco and the German-controlled 
French government’s Marshal Petain 
. . . Turkey, Russia and Germany 
mass hundreds of thousands of troops 
on Balkan frontiers . . . Britain warns 
Spain and France of reprisals if they 
cooperate with Germany and Italy. 

The 40-hour week imposed by the 
Wage-Hour Act becomes effective, 
and Administrator Fleming says it 
will not interfere with defense pro- 
duction . . . President asks Congress 
for legislation for Interior Depart- 
ment inspections of coal mines, with a 
view to reducing mine hazards .. . 
Civil Service Commission announces 
1,038,229 employes now in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 


xt 


National Defense Commission an- 
nounces that contracts cleared and 
awarded by the War and Navy De- 
partments between October 1 and 15 
totaled $438,000,000 . . . Commerce 
Department reports American ship- 
ments to Great Britain the first year 
of the European war total $780,000,- 
000 in value, an increase of 57 per 
cent over those of the previous year 
. .. Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion extends until December 31 the 
1939-40 wheat-flour export subsidy 
program originally scheduled to ex- 
pire on October 31... also extends 
until February 28 the final date to ap- 
ply for payments under the program. 
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NewsG vata 


Voters soon will end today's hesitation and uncertainty; soon will deter- 
mine U. S. leadership for another four years; soon will fix the direction of do- 
mestic policies, of foreign policies. Campaign period again is one of disarray 
in national affairs, of bitterness and divided counsels, of drift. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








The vote trend? Obviously toward the Republican candidate in recent days. 
The outcome? Still uncertain; still a matter of appraising how deeply campaign 
issues are cutting down into the masses of voters; still hung up on many intangi- 
bles, on the meaning of very large registration of voters, on’ effectiveness of 
Democratic counter attack, on voter reaction to conscription, to third term, to 
foreign issues. 





Republicans count heavily on a mass movement of votes against party in 
power. Democrats count heavily on solidarity of the lower income vote, on senti- 
ment against change in a time of world turmoil and uncertainty. Best picture of 
the election picture can be found in the figures; in the line-up of states as 
each side sees it. 





Roosevelt strength: starts in Solid South and border States. Solid South 
plus Tennessee, Kentucky, Oklahoma, West Virginia accounts for 154 electoral col- 
lege votes. Total of 266.is needed for election. President is credited with an 
edge in California, Washington, New Mexico, Montana. Altogether this makes 191 
votes, still 75 short of enough. Possible combinations: Missouri, New Jersey, 
Maryland plus New York or Pennsylvania to yield the needed 75. New York and 
Pennsylvania with 83 between them. Illinois, New Jersey, plus Massachusetts to 
give 77. There are other possible combinations as well. 








Willkie strength: starts near scratch with Maine and Vermont's 8 votes. Then 
comes a reported sweep from the Middle West, starting in Colorado, moving to 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, North and South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, to give 155 more votes, or total of 163. Far- 
ther west, Oregon and Idaho are added to bring a 172 total. This leaves 94 to go. 
Possible combinations: Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts to yield 100. 

Or Missouri to displace Massachusetts for 98 or Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts, Connecticut plus Pennsylvania to yield 96. 








* * * 


Gloves will be off in the campaign's closing days. Big question is whether 
wounds now to be created will be healed after the decision is made; whether issues 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


are going so deep as to create a real class cleavage in U. S.; whether sentiment 
will get a chance to swing back to normal. 


The deciding issues: War: A fear that cuts across class lines; a fear that is 
directed by Republicans against Democrats, only to be disowned by the Democrats. 
Conscription: Tied in with war as an issue that cuts class lines, that raises 
doubt and questioning in voters' minds. Third term: Important, but a difficult 
factor to assess. Prosperity: Little recognized, but possibly a determining fac- 
tor as defense spending causes industry to hum. Subsidies: Highly potent among 
large groups of voters who fear either loss of present subsidies or an unfriendly 
attitude toward aid for lower income groups in event of change. 











Campaign now will drive home these issues, directly and indirectly, as the 
vote appeal reaches its climax. The outcome: It all depends upon whether a tide 
is running against the party in power; whether issues are cutting into the back- 
log of strength of an administration in office. 








Boom situation in industry will continue to grow despite the election out- 
come; will reflect speed-up in defense production, steady increase in war busi- 
ness from Britain. Result: Production, already at record-breaking levels, will 
push far ahead into new high ground, will soon be requiring some checks to avoid 
a runaway. 





Possible checks: First, enforced priorities on orders for goods in order to 
give preference to defense orders and to prevent businessmen from scrambling to 
build inventories. Second, collection of taxes at the source, month by month, 





instead of a year after income is earned. Purpose: to syphon off some purchas- 
ing power. Third, sale of defense bonds to the public on something like a Lib- 
erty Loan basis to dry up some purchasing power. 


Fact is that defense spending is proving to be pump priming with a venge- 
ance; is piling up the Government's contribution of purchasing power; is begin- 
ning to tax the ability of American industry to turn out goods. Defense cash 
outgo: around $285,000,000 in October against $220,000,000 in September; to be 
$400,000,000 by December and $600,000,000 by next June. 








* * * 


First trouble spot for U. S. in this war may be Martinique: may concern the 
100 American warplanes, the $200,000,000 in gold now on that island. The reason: 
United States would regard any German-French collaboration against England as a 
loss of French sovereignty; would regard loss of sovereignty as an attempted 
transfer of title to possessions in this hemisphere; would then feel obligated 
under Havana agreement to prevent that transfer. 








Present situation is highly embarrassing; is not likely to continue long. 
Reason is that combat airplanes now on the French aircraft carrier Bearn are badly 
needed by Britain and the U. S. Army; that French island possessions in the Carib- 
bean, snuggled among U. S. defenses, are easy marks for German penetration. 
Result: At the first opportunity, an occupation by U. S. marines is to be looked 
for. Probable, too, in event of German-French collaboration, is a move to oc- 
cupy the whole group of French islands in the Caribbean; to step into French Guiana 
on the South American coast. Chance that France can get together with Germany 
and keep her Western Hemisphere possessions at same time is not bright. 
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O YOU REMEMBER how Thanksgiving 

was celebrated when you were “knee- 
high to a grasshopper”? Weeks ahead of 
time—even before the last leaves had been 
whipped from the trees by fall rain and 
winds . . . mincemeat-making began... . 
The whole house rang with the clop, clop 
of the chopper against the sides of the big, 
wooden bowl where heaps of ‘raisins and 
amber currants gave forth honey-like nec- 
tar to mingle deliciously with juicy apples, 
fine beef and delicate spices. 


On the great day relatives came from all 
over the county. With aprons tied around 
stiff, silken waists, the visiting aunts lent a 
hand—laying the well-ironed cloth just-so 
over the table which was stretched with 
many extra leaves—and fluttering busily 
around the kitchen. From behind the glass 
walls of the china closet came the hand- 
Painted relish dishes, the silver caster and 
the old-fashioned cut-glass spoon holder in 


Thanksgiving 


An Old American Institution 


which celery stalks stood up like a stiff 
gold and white bouquet. 


Anp the dinner . .. Who but a small and 
always-hungry boy could do justice to the 
marvels of that meal? To the huge, bronzed 
turkey . . . the stuffing steamingly redolent 
with chestnuts and sage . . . boats of deep- 
brown giblet gravy—smooth and heavy as 
cream ... snowy butter-rilled mountains of 
mashed potatoes...golden glazed “sweets” 
and all the old-time fixings... 


Topay in an America that is still our land 
of privilege and plenty, we can enjoy the 
same abundance of grand foods—quivering 
garnet molds of jelly, taste-teasing pickles 
of all kinds . . . even the deliciously sea- 
soned soup, old-fashioned mincemeat and 
traditional plum pudding. For now, they 
are all put up by the House of Heinz. 


Ir is a matter of great pride to us that 


Heinz 57 Varieties have been bidden to the 
Thanksgiving tables of American families 
for over three generations—just like old 
family friends .. . We believe in the old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving and in the old- 
fashioned American foods that grace its 
table. Every year for 70 years we’ve been 
helping prepare this grand dinner. And if 
our foods evoke the memory of some fleet- 
ing flavor of long ago—perhaps it is be- 
cause we blend them with care, with skill— 
and with a fondness for days gone by. 


We are grateful for your friendliness all 
these years, and for those quiet “islands 


of peace” in a troubled world— 
Thanksgiving tables around which 67) 


American families still gather. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


An Old American Institution 
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1. A Mortality Table tells us how many of a group of people of any given age will live to be a year older, two years older, ten 
years older, etc. For example, take 1000 children, each fifteen years old . 
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3. At seventy, 462 of the 1000 remain, and 21 of those will still be alive at ninety. 
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What has a Mortality Table to do with. 
the cost of Life Insurance? 


AS YOU PROBABLY KNOW, a life insurance 
company is required by law to maintain 
certain reserve funds. This reserve, together 
with future premiums and interest earn- 
ings, is calculated to enable the company 
to pay all its policy obligations when they 
fall due. 


In computing the sufficiency of the re- 
serve, state supervisory officials and the 
company follow mathematical formulas 
which are based, in turn, upon mortality 
tables and interest rates. 


A mortality table is simply a tabula- 
tion showing what percentage of a group 
of people of any given age die within a 
year’s time. It is prepared from a knowl- 
edge of past death rates—but serves as a 
measure of future death rates. As it is 
sometimes phrased, “We don’t know who 
will die, but we know how many.” 


In the United States, the laws of various 
states specify certain mortality tables as a 
minimum basis for computing the reserve. 
For Ordinary policies, the “American Ex- 
perience” tabie is usually specified. 


Because this particular mortality table 
was developed many years ago, and mor- 
tality rates have since improved, people 
sometimes ask: 


“Wouldn’t the use of a more up-to-date 
mortality table reduce the cost of life 
insurance?” 


People who ask this question are usually 
unaware of the fact that the cost of mutual 
life insurance is not determined by the 
particular table used to compute the 
reserves—whether the American Experi- 
ence Table or any other. 


For one thing, while the companies must 
have sufficient reserves on the basis of the 
legally specified mortality table, they are 


not restricted as to the mortality table 
they use for determining premiums. Met- 
ropolitan, for example, does not compute 
its premiums directly on the American 
Experience table, but takes its own experi- 
ence into account. 


Furthermore, in a mutual company such 
as Metropolitan, the premium paid by the 
policyholder is fixed at an amount some- 
what greater than that which the company 
expects will be needed to cover the cost of 
providing the insurance. This is done for 
safety—so that the company can be sure it 
will have sufficient funds to cover any 
unforeseen disbursements that may be in- 
curred. Later the policyholder receives 
back, from year to year, in the form of 
dividends, a refund of the amounts not 
needed by the company. 


In computing dividends, the company 
takes into account recent mortality—as 
well as actual interest earnings and ex- 
penses of the company. Thus the cost of 
life insurance is determined by what actu- 
ally happens. In other words, the mortality 
table used to compute the reserve has little 
or no effect on the cost of life insurance, 
since dividends reduce the policyholder’s 


net payment to the amount required by 
actual experience. 


Mortality, furthermore, is only one of 
several factors which enter into the cost of 
life insurance. The two other factors men- 
tioned above—interest earnings and oper- 
ating expenses—are very important. Any- 
thing affecting either of these factors also 
affects the cost of life insurance. 


As a matter of fact, the continued de- 
cline in interest rates during recent years 
has substantially reduced the amount that 
could otherwise be returned to the policy- 
holder as dividends. Naturally, this has 
increased the cost of life insurance, since 
the savings that have been made by the 
improvement in other factors have been 
more than offset by the reduction in inter- 
est earnings. 


The important thing to remember is 
this: Regardless of the mortality table 
used to establish premiums or reserves, 
the Metropolitan policyholder receives his 
life insurance at the actual cost of provid- 
ing it. And that cost is based on up-to-date 
experience, not just with regard to mortal- 
ity, but with regard to all the factors which 
affect that cost. 








COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 31 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 


standing of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advert 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N.Y. 
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¢ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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The National Week » « « 


LOWER INCOME GROUPS 


HOLD ELECTION DECISION 


Campaign Aimed at 86 Per Cent of Voters Earning Under $2,500 


Parties vie in promising aid. 
Outcome clouded by issues 
that cross economic lines 


Outcome of the 1940 election hinges 
again upon the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of a presidential conviction. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is convinced that an ap- 
peal to the lower income groups of this 
nation can consistently yield success at 
the polls. 

The President built his political career 
upon that conviction—upon the conviction 
that Government should protect and aid 
the masses of individual citizens. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign for a third term rests 
upon favors already done for citizens in 
the past and upon favors promised for the 
future. The appeal for votes in the cur- 
rent election is a catalogue of govern- 
ment aids: relief, minimum wages and 
maximum hours, pensions for indigent 
aged, subsidies for farmers. 

How effective or ineffective that appeal 
will be in a precedent-breaking request for 
a third term will be decided on Nov. 5. 


Fear of Insecurity 


The basis for President Roosevelt’s con- 
clusion is simply this: one-half of the 
families of the United States exist upon 
incomes of less than $1,200 a year. Two- 
thirds of the nation’s families get along on 
less than $1,500 a year. Nine-tenths of 
the 30,006,000 American families live on 
less than $2,500 a year. These estimates 
are those of the National Resources Board. 
They reveal what a large proportion of 
voters live close to the borderline of in- 
security. Mr. Roosevelt long ago recognized 
that fact and laid his political plans ac- 
cordingly. 

The Republicans now recognize the 
same fact. Wendell Willkie in his cam- 
paign for the presidency has promised that 
New Deal laws, designed to guarantee 
greater security to low-income groups, will 
be continued under an administration that 
he would head. Mr. Willkie goes further 
to insist that as President he would bul- 
wark those laws by strengthening the gov- 
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ernmental financial structure upon which 
most of them rest. 

This raises the questions: Does grati- 
tude toward President Roosevelt for past 
favors loom in the minds of an important 
majority of lower income voters as the de- 
cisive issue of this campaign? Is there any 
way to determine how sentiment is divided 
in this country by income classes? 

Only clue to an answer to those ques- 





Where the voter control lies 
inside the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt aims at the 
lower income groups. 

An analysis of votes in re- 
lation to income. 

Both parties strive by sub- 
sidy promises to win a decid- 
ing bloc in the electorate. 











tions is found in the polls of public opin- 
ion conducted by Dr. George Gallup. Dr. 
Gallup’s last published analysis of senti- 
ment by income groups was made on Au- 
gust 25, at a time when Wendell Willkie 
led President Roosevelt in popular senti- 
ment as a candidate for the Presidency. 
In this analysis, voters in the group with 
incomes of $1,000 or under were classed as 
low income, those of $1,000 to $2,500 a 
year were classed as middle income, and 
those above $2,500 a year were in the 
higher income classification. On that basis 
the following result showed outside of the 
Solid South, where the two-party system 
is inoperative. 
Roosevelt Willkie 
Upper economic group 25 75 
Middle economic group 43 57 
Lower economic group 64 36 


This analysis showed that, among the 
low income group, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strength was greatest—bearing out the 
President’s theory that this group is grate- 
ful for efforts to protect its security. 


Among the higher income group—the peo- 
ple living on a scale that an income of 
$2,500 a year or more permits—the Roose- 
velt strength was low. It is in this group 
that jobs are steadier and that taxes be- 
gin to have more meaning. 

Real battleground of this election is in 
the middle-income and the low-income 
groups. Dr. Gallup estimates that be- 
tween them there is concentrated 86 per 
cent of the total vote. His estimate is 
that 38 per cent of the voters are to be 
found in the group earning under $1,000 a 
year and 48 per cent of the voters to be 
found in the group earning between $1,000 
and $2,500 a year. Only 14 per cent of 
the voters are in the class with incomes 
above $2,500. 


The Election Battleground 


The 1940 campaign can best be under- 
stood against the background of those 
figures. President Roosevelt is pressing 
ahead with his appeal to the income groups 
living on less than $2,500 a year. That 
appeal is backed by constant references to 
labor laws and social security laws and 
farm subsidy laws designed to do things 
for these groups. Mr. Willkie finds him- 
self in the position of promising to con- 
tinue to do all that Mr. Roosevelt has 
done. 

The question: How are the middle and 
lower income groups reacting to the ap- 
peals now being made? 

The answer: It is difficult to tell because 
of new issues in 1940 on which Mr. Roose- 
velt had not figured—issues that tend to 
cut across income lines. 

One issue cutting across the lines of 
income in 1940 is that of war or peace. 
War hits hardest those in the low in- 
come groups, who make up the bulk of the 
population and who supply the soldiers 
and sailors to do the fighting. Any evi- 
dence of an intent upon the part of any 
candidate to get this nation into war could 
create a deeper feeling of resistance on 
the part of low income voters than any 
program of relief or subsidy or old age 
protection could overcome. 


Both President Roosevelt and Mr. Will- 
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kie are insisting that they are prepared to 
work for peace rather than for war. 

A second issue that cuts across income 
lines is that of conscription. Both Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt favored con- 
scription. But it is Mr. Roosevelt who is 
applying the conscription law and who 
takes responsibility for its application. 
This fact can have repercussions. The 
mother who sees her son march away with 
the National Guard may form an opinion 
that no promises of security that Govern- 
ment can make will alter. A mother or 
wife whose son or husband has registered 
for military service may readily be influ- 
enced to resentment of a sort that no assur- 
ances can alter. Even a young man, regis- 
tering for service, will often form an im- 
pression unfriendly to the party in power. 

The issue of war and the issue of con- 
scription are emphasized right now by the 
lull in the tempo of fighting in Europe. 
There is the reaction of the morning after 
an emotional spree that grew from fear 
that Britain would collapse and that Hit- 
ler would be knocking at the door long 
before this country would be ready to re- 
ceive him. 

Out of that letdown in excitement over 
Europe and the Far East grows a revived 
emphasis upon domestic campaign issues. 

Here enters the third factor that tends 
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in 1940 to cut across income lines. This 
factor is the attempt by President Roose- 
velt to obtain a third four-year term as 
President. How deeply this issue cuts is 
uncertain. That it does cut into the vote 
of all income classes is recognized by the 
Democrats themselves. 

Essentially, however, President Roose- 
velt by eight years of effort has managed 
to convince masses of voters—particularly 
those in the low and middle-income groups 
—that Government can offer them pro- 
tections against old age and unemploy- 
ment, can enforce their rights to organize 
into unions and to bargain with employers, 
‘an protect their incomes where those in- 
comes are dependent upon fluctuating mar- 
kets, as are the markets for farm products. 

Out of that effort of the President has 
come what may readily be a permanent 
shift in the center of power in this coun- 
try. That shift—under the New Deal— 
is toward socialization as measured in 
terms of a vastly expanded debt created 
to provide subsidies and services for the 
lower income groups. The meaning of all 
of this in terms of promises made by both 
-andidates is as follows: 

Labor: Workers hereafter, regardless of 
the party in power, will be assured of 
protection by Government in their right to 
organize and to bargain with their em- 
ployers. Labor also will be assured of a 
law of minimum wage and of maximum 
hours. In this field, neither party now is 
ready to risk offending a big bloc of the 
lower income groups. 





Unemployment: The principle of gov- 
ernment responsibility for care of those 
who are unable to obtain jobs in private 
industry is definitely accepted by each of 
the parties. This principle was established 
under the New Deal and expanded to in- 
clude government responsibility for job 
creation to assure work for those able to 
work and unable to find jobs in private 
industry. Neither party now questions the 
principle of unemployment insurance, al- 
though the form of the present system is 
criticized by labor itself. 

Old age: Here again the pressure of votes 
in the low-income groups has resulted in 
acceptance by Government of the _ re- 
sponsibility for protecting individuals 
against destitution in old age. As with job 
creation for the unemployed, old age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance involve 
such large amounts of money that they 
definitely are socializing influences that 
‘an grow in importance. 

Agriculture: The farm vote today is in- 
fluential enough to induce the Republi- 
‘an candidate this year to outbid the New 
Deal itself in promises of government aid. 
Farm subsidies are more varied than any 
other that Government gives. The farming 
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industry is recognized as far along the road 
to socialization, with its population heay- 
ily dependent upon the voting power to 
protect its position. 

Taxation: There is a division of opinion 
between the parties on the question of 
how the vast bills now being run up in the 
effort to appease lower income groups ever 
are to be paid. It is New Deal theory that 
rising national income will result in rev- 
enues sufficient to meet the cost of subsidy 
payments. This theory never has worked 
in practice during nearly eight years of 
trial. It is Republican theory that, if busi 
ness is let alone, the resulting recovery 
will permit a reduction in subsidies and 
will result in a rise in tax receipts that wil 
balance income and outgo. This theory has 
not had a trial. 

As matters stand today, both political | 
parties are promising to use the power of 
Government to provide security for the 
mass of voters with incomes under $1,500 | 
a year. President Roosevelt is claiming the 
allegiance of this group because he started 
the system of government 
which their present degree of security is 
based. In aiming at this group the Prest J 
dent definitely has forced a revolution 1 } 
the relationship of Government to the it- 





dividual and in the center of political 
‘4 


power within the United States. 
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A CLASH OF STRONG WILLS 


The Story Behind Break Between the President and Mr. Lewis 


ClO leader's disappointment 
over rewards for 1936 aid. 
Effect on the campaign 


(Full text of John L. Lewis’s address 
indorsing Wendell L. Willkie for the 
Presidency appears on page 40.) 


President Roosevelt and CIO Leader 
John L. Lewis have been knocking chips 
off each other’s shoulders ever since the 
yotes were counted in the 1936 election. 
Mr. Lewis is no longer sparring; he is hit- 
ting his hardest. 

To some, the public break between Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Roosevelt, in a nation-wide 
radio broadcast Friday night by the CIO 
leader, marks the end of the team that 
made the New Deal politically powerful. 
To some it is the blow that will finish off 
the five-year-old CIO as a major labor 
organization. Still others see in it no more 
than the return of an old-time Republican 
to the party of his father, the party he 
supported consistently from 1920 through 
1932. 


How the Break Started 


The story of the break is the story of 
two purposeful men, both proud, both un- 
forgiving and unforgetting of slights, both 
wanting to dominate the other. It begins 
in 1936 when the CIO president through 
his unions spent almost $500,000 to sup- 
port the Democratic national campaign 
of that year, the largest cash outlay ever 
made by a labor organization on a politi- 
cal campaign. 

With Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election, Mr. 
Lewis announced that labor had elected 
a President. From this President, the CIO 
leader expected real help in building the 
CIO, then only a year old. He expected 
control of the Department of Labor and 
Tecognition from the Administration as 
spokesman for all labor forces. 

For the two years of 1937 and 1938, 
most persons believed that Mr. Lewis’s 
view of the election had been correct. The 
CIO mushroomed to power. Mr. Lewis 

ame known as the New Deal’s strong 
man. The “sit-down” strike against Gen- 
eral Motors resulted in a union agreement. 
“Big Steel” yielded to CIO demands for 
recognition. The Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Labor Board’s in- 
terpretation of it. Mr. Lewis’s name ap- 
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peared prominently in the Gallup poll as 
a presidential possibility. 

Despite these signs of CIO ascendancy, 
all was not peaceful between the CIO and 
the White House. The seizure of General 
Motors plants at Flint, Mich., had star- 
tled many high-ranking Democrats. Mr. 
Lewis’s political support suddenly became 
a liability to the Administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt lost little time in dis- 
avowing any indebtedness to the CIO. 
Six months after his inauguration, CIO 
members went on strike against “Little 
Steel.” Mr. Lewis appealed to the White 
House for help. The President’s reply, ad- 
dressed to both the union and the employ- 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
At 9:30... the final blow 


er, quoted Shakespeare, Mr. Lewis’s fa- 
vorite author: “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” 

The beginning of the political break be- 
tween the two men dates from this ex- 
change. Neither has forgotten, nor for- 
given. 

Since then Mr. Lewis has made a series 
of demands, all seeming to him reasonable 
requests to make of a “pro-labor” Admin- 
istration. He asked: (1) Appointment of 
a union leader as Secretary of Labor; (2) 
amendment of the Public Contracts Act 
to require compliance with the Wagner 
Act by all manufacturers receiving gov- 


ernment orders; (3) a conference of busi- 
ness, farm and labor leaders to find a new 
approach to the unsolved problem of un- 
employment. 

Mr. Roosevelt either could not or would 
not yield to any of these demands. In- 
stead, he pushed ahead for enactment of 
the Wage and Hour Law and the enforce- 
ment of the National Labor Relations Act. 
These were the bulwarks of his labor pro- 
gram. 

Attacks on the CIO in the newspapers 
and in Congress increased in number and 
intensity. The long-postponed investiga- 
tion of the Labor Board finally was voted 
by the House. Mr. Lewis resented what 
he regarded as the unwillingness of Mr. 
Roosevelt to stop these attacks. 

With the beginning of defense prepara- 
tions, Mr. Roosevelt began to urge na- 
tional unity. As one of the first steps, he 
asked for reconciliation between AFL and 
CIO. Such a reconciliation Mr. Lewis re- 
fused to consider except on terms rejected 


by the AFL. 
A Prediction of Defeat 


In January, 1940, in a public speech, 
Mr. Lewis made his famous prediction 
that Mr. Roosevelt would meet an “ig- 
nominious defeat” if he attempted to run 
for a third term. Mr. Lewis threatened to 
convert Labor’s Non-Partisan League into 
a third party. Still Mr. Roosevelt did not 
yield. 

Mr. Lewis turned to the Republican 
Party, putting in an unexpected appear- 
ance before the platform committee of 
the Philadelphia convention last June. 
This, too, failed to bring Democratic con- 
cessions for Mr. Lewis. Instead, the Ad- 
ministration began moving against Mr. 
Lewis. All but two of the nine elected of- 
ficers of the CIO were won over to the 
Roosevelt ticket, leaving Mr. Lewis iso- 
lated, his sole remaining support coming 
from the extreme left wing of the CIO. 

Now Mr. Lewis has declared himself 
against the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt 
and for the election of Wendell Willkie. 

Will Mr. Lewis’s declaration change 
many votes? Democratic leaders are mini- 
mizing his influence even within the CIO, 
pointing to the strong drive for Roosevelt 
being made by men who have been Lewis 
lieutenants. Others believe that Mr. Lew- 
is’s influence will be felt, especially among 
the many non-union workers who are not 
affected by CIO politics. 
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How ‘Secret Diplomacy’ 
Guides Our War Moves 


Actions Vital to U.S. Decided Through Backstage Exchange of Views 


Open covenants outdated 
in world of power politics. 
Some undercover maneuvers. 


The United States today is up to its 
neck in the world’s power politics. Secret 
diplomacy, centered in the White House, 
extends through the State Department to 
American agents in the far corners of the 
world. Backstage pressures are applied, 
backstage moves are made that will deter- 
mine whether America goes to war or re- 
mains at peace. 

There is a hurried call by the French 
ambassador to the State Department and 
hints are heard that, if France is to edge 
closer to Germany, the United States may 
feel compelled to strike at Martinique to 
recover 100 American-made warplanes on 
the French aircraft carrier Bearn and to 
gain custody over a reported $200,000,000 
in gold. The British ambassador, Lord 
Lothian, amid attempted secrecy, flies 
hurriedly back to London and word trickles 
out that this Government wants to know 
specifically what the British attitude will 
be if the United States feels impelled to 
stand more firmly against Japan, 


Secret Diplomacy in Action 


Up from South American capitals comes 
a series of reports that American diplo- 
mats are making soundings to determine if 
American money and American military 
and naval aid can be extended to build air 
and naval bases. Suddenly the Russian 
ambassador, Constantine Oumansky, is a 
frequent and welcome State Department 
visitor in offices where he was verbally 
dressed down not many weeks ago. Soon 
thereafter, machine tools and cargoes of 
gasoline that had been “morally” embar- 
goed” are released for the trip to Vladi- 
vostok. The Chinese ambassador, Dr. Hu 
Shih—a frequent caller at the Treasury— 
sits alongside Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones while a new loan to China is an- 
nounced, 

An almost daily visitor at the State De- 
partment is Australia’s minister, Richard 
G. Casey. Inquiry as to the purpose of 
those visits draws the reply that it must 
be presumed that the United States and 
Australia have many problems in common 
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MIDNIGHT OIL BURNS AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


at this time and that one of these is de- 
fense. Suddenly it is noted that Mexico is 
buying American scrap iron in large quan- 
tities and that Japan is seeking important 
oil concessions in Mexico. Just as suddenly 
it is announced that Mexico, after all, 
isn’t going to sell scrap iron to Japan nor 
grant the Japanese an oil concession. 

Seldom has the world been so conscious 
of the attitude and the power of the Unit- 
ed States. This attitude and this power 
are being made known and are being felt 
through secret moves of which the peo- 
ple of this nation are little aware. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt assures the American peo- 
ple, however, that: 

“There is no secret treaty, no secret ob- 
ligation, no secret commitment, no secret 
understanding in any shape or form, direct 
or indirect, with any other government or 
any other nation in any part of the world, 
to involve this nation in any war or for 
any other purpose.” 

This flat statement is correct. There was 
no agreement with Great Britain when 
the Burma Road into China was reopened. 
But Britain was aware that the United 
States wanted that road opened and was 
ready to be firm with Japan. This knowl- 
edge was transmitted through diplomatic 
channels. There is no agreement with Brit- 
ain that enables the British fleet to con- 
centrate in the Atlantic while the Ameri- 
can fleet concentrates in the Pacific. But 
each navy is aware of the other’s 
plans. 





No secret understanding lay back of the J 
exchange of 50 American destroyers for § 
the right to create air and naval bases on 
British island possessions in this hemi- 
sphere. But the intent to transfer these | 
destroyers was denied at the White House 
just a few days before the transfer wa 
made. Diplomacy in this move, as in the | 
others that are being made by this coun- § 
try on the chess board of the world’s pow- § 
er politics, was secret diplomacy. 

Secret diplomacy lends itself particu J 
larly well to present-day maneuvers. The 
reason is that formal treaties no longer are 
regarded as basic in relationships between 
nations. Much more effective are mere 
exchanges of ideas and of viewpoints be 
tween governments. 

It is this exchange of ideas and of view- | 
points that is going on in secret between 
this Government and other governments 
in many parts of the world. Australia 
wants to know what the United States 
would do in case of trouble. The United 
States wants to know what Russia’s atti- | 
tude might be in event of difficulty with 
Japan. Britain is interested in many J 
things, and has made her interests known 
to Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, just 
back from London. Latin America wants 








to know what the cash consideration wil | 
be for friendship. E 

Midnight oil burns at the State De J 
partment, and often at the White House, § 
in this secret game of modern power poli § 
tics. 4 
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WHAT WE ARE GETTING 
FOR DEFENSE BILLIONS 


A Survey of the Plans to Turn $9,000,000,000 Into Armaments 


Wide distribution over 
country of plants for 
making planes and munitions 


Day by day, in communities from one 
end of the land to the other, men are 
leaving homes and jobs and schools to 
jon National Guard companies moving 
to camp. The Navy is calling up its re- 
serves for immediate service with the fleet 
and in naval training camps. 

In a few more days, other young men— 
men whose numbers come up in the ex- 
citing lottery of the draft—will be re- 
porting for classification and examination, 
and then for service. Cantonments 
springing up in widely scattered areas on 
a scale that recalls World War days. 

National defense suddenly is something 
real, something more than talk and de- 
bate and rows of dollars. Instead, it is 
sacrifice for some, work for others, the 
beginning of a boom for a few more. Jobs 
are opening—at high pay—in building 
cantonments. The dollars that had been 
figures on paper are becoming real and 
are rolling. The plans that were scarcely 
blueprints a few weeks ago are appearing 
in steel and mortar as factories rise and 
the supply service starts. 

Army and navy orders placed with 
American industry today total more than 
$9,000,000,000. The Army has orders en- 
tered for $3,600,000,000 worth of airplanes, 
tanks, rifles, artillery, powder and cloth- 
ing, and for new plants to speed produc- 
tion on more of these items. The Navy 
has orders entered for $5,600,000,000 worth 
of airplanes, battleships, cruisers and sub- 
marines, and for shipyards and plants to 
speed the production of these and other 
navy needs. 

The world’s biggest navy and one of 
the world’s most powerful armies is clear- 
ly “on order.” From this time forward the 
task of industry and of Government is to 
transfer this army and navy “on order” 
into an army and navy “on hand.” 

That task is just beginning. Its progress 
is measured by the flow of cash dollars. 
That flow was $150,000,000 last June, 
when the United States actually got busy 
arming. It had reached $285,000,000 in 
October. It will reach $400,000,000 by 
December. When the flow of dollars into 
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brick, mortar and steel, into machinery 
and labor, starts to level off next June, a 
high tide of nearly $600,000,000 a month 
will have been reached. 

For those dollars the nation expects de- 
fense. The defense the nation is getting 
and the defense that is planned now can 
be described. The description follows. 
Man power: A regular Army of 350,000 
is on hand or in training. A National 
Guard of 250,000 is in camp or moving 
to camp. A draft of 800,000 men for a 
1940 version of the 1917-18 National 
Army is about to begin. Here is an army 
in the making of 1,400,000 men. Of that 
number, 163,000 will be in the Air Corps. 
One year from now this army will be 
hardened and fit for combat, equipped 
with essential weapons. 

The Navy’s personnel of 180,000 is to 
increase gradually by voluntary enlistment 
to 240,000, with every enlisted man serv- 
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PRIME MINISTER WITH MACHINE GUN 
Here enters the element of time 


ing six years. The U.S. Navy today is the 
world’s largest and is 100 per cent prepared 
for active service, possessing a full com- 
plement of men for all ships with the fleet. 

Airplanes: Here enters the element of 
time—the governing element of the en- 
tire defense program. 

To produce airplanes, factories are re- 
quired. To produce factories, more than 
brick and mortar is needed. Machine 
tools must be installed to make the parts 
that go into planes. These tools take from 
ten months to one year to deliver. They 
are on order. 

In the meantime, the aircraft industry 
in the United States turned out 950 com- 
bat and advanced training planes in Oc- 
tober. This output may be increased to 


1,150 planes by January. Most of the 
combat planes produced are going to 


Great Britain; most of the training planes 
to the United States. Not more than 700 
first-class combat planes are on hand at 
the present time. The goal is 3,000 planes 
each month. That goal is set for 1942— 
18 months away. 

Today’s problem in the aircraft indus- 
try is expansion. On hand are 10,000,000 
square feet of factory space, with 4,000,- 
000 of this created to fill British and 
French orders. This floor space must be 
trebled if defense needs and British orders 
are to be filled. Expansion is now under 
way on a big scale. (See map, page 13.) 

This expansion is concentrated at pres- 
ent aircraft production sites in New York, 
Washington, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, 
California, Michigan, Connecticut, Okla- 
homa and Tennessee. Approaching capaci- 
ty are companies that produce aircraft 
engines in Paterson, N.J.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Muskegon, Mich.; Pottstown and 
Williamsport, Pa.; Burbank, Cal.; East 
Hartford, Conn.; and on Long Island. 

Planned is a new airplane plant in Dal- 
las, Tex., a subsidiary of North American 
Aviation, Inc., of Inglewood, Cal. This 
$7,000,000 factory is being built without 
windows in order to make it invisible at 
night, and safe from enemy bombers. 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, of Pater- 
erson, N.J., is building a large engine fac- 
tory at Cincinnati. This factory is being 
financed with a $92,000,000 loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Production of aircraft engines is being 
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speeded further by the Packard Motor 
Company, which is retooling a plant to 
make Rolls-Royce cngines for British and 
American forces. Negotiations also are 
going forward with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany for Pratt-Whitney engines. 

Airplane engine production is cited as 
an important bottleneck. An example is 
the water-cooled engine made by the Alli- 
son Engineering Company, a General 
Motors subsidiary, at Indianapolis. Latest 
information is that these engines are being 
produced at the rate of only six or eight 
a day. They are to be used in three types 
of fighter planes now being turned out at 
the rate of 12 to 14 a day. 

Result: Many of these planes will not 
receive engines for some time after de- 
livery. Allison production, however, is ex- 
pected to reach 450 a month by Jan. 1. 

Another bottleneck has developed in— 

Ships: Here much time will be required 
to pry the neck open. 

The Navy now has 320 On 
order are 325 vessels to bring the fleet to 
a two-ocean strength of 645 fighting craft. 
A 701-ship navy was once planned, but 
since then 50 destroyers were transferred 
to England, causing a downward revision. 


vessels. 


Among the ships ordered are 17 battle- 
ships, 12 aircraft carriers, 48 cruisers, 81 
submarines and 167 When 
completed, they will bring the Navy’s 
strength to 32 battleships, 18 aircraft car- 
riers, 85 cruisers, 185 submarines and 325 
destroyers. But they will not be com- 
pleted until 1946 or 1947. Most of the 
smaller vessels, however, are expected to 
be afloat by December, 1944. 

To build a two-ocean navy of such gi- 
gantic size requircs a vast expansion of 
shipbuilding capacity. Therefore, the keels 
of many of the ships now on order will not 
be laid for many months. The Navy has 
set aside $75,000,000 to construct ship- 
ways and other facilities at private ship- 
yards now building naval vessels, in addi- 
tion to the expansion that private compa- 
nies will undertake themselves. 

Bethlehem Steel, Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
and the Camden Forge companies also 
have been authorized to expand ordnance 
facilities at government expense. This ex- 
pansion is largely for armor plate and is 
expected to cost $33,500,000. 

More money and more time also will be 
needed to build housing facilities at ship- 
yards to care for pay-roll additions. The 
Navy’s civilian personnel at government 
shipyards will increase from 35,000 to 
75,000 in the next 18 months, and employ- 
ment in private yards is expected to ex- 
pand from 25,000 to 40,000. 

This activity will take place at navy 
yards in New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Boston, Charleston, S. C., and Portsmouth, 


destroyers. 
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N.H., on the Atlantic Coast, and at Mare 
Island and Puget Sound on the Pacific 
Coast. As the map shows, activity and 
employment also will expand in private 
yards at Camden and Kearny, N. J.; New- 
port News, Va.; Quincy, Mass.; Staten 


Island, N.Y.; San Francisco and San 
Pedro, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; Bath, Me.; 


Chickasaw, Ala., and Orange, Tex. 

Just as completed battleships are years 
away, months away is the full force of 
the Army’s land battleships— 

Tanks: Since the German conquest of 
France, the Army’s design for medium 
tanks has been changed. Armor will be 
thickened, increasing the total weight of 
“ach vehicle from 19 to 25 tons. This 
change further delayed tank construction. 

Tanks on order include 1,290 medium 





—Wide World 
BIRTH OF A NATION’S BOMBERS 
The floor space must be trebled 


models, 1,515 light models, 1,887 scout 
cars and 34 combat cars. How woefully 
unmechanized the Army is at present is 
indicated by the fact that, on August 1, 
it had but 18 medium tanks, 67 light 
tanks, 525 scout cars and 114 combat cars. 

Tank production at present is concen- 
trated in two centers—at Berwick, Pa., 
where the American Car and Foundry 
Company operates a plant, and at the 
army arsenal at Rock Island, Ill. These 
plants now are turning out about three 
tanks a day. The first batch of 1,200 light 
tanks ordered from American Car and 
Foundry are now rolling off assembly lines. 


In 13 months, Chrysler Corporation js 
expected to begin production in a govern- 
ment-owned plant now being constructed 
near Detroit for $20,000,000. Chrysler’s 
initial contract calls for 1,000 medium 
tanks at a cost of $33,500 each. The Goy- 
ernment also has placed an experimental 
order for heavy tanks with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works at Philadelphia. 

While the Army and Navy are weak in 
required airplanes, warships and_ tanks, 
less concern is felt for— 

Guns: One bottleneck here is for 105- 
millimeter howitzers, the demand for 
which appeared suddenly after the fall of 
France. The Army and the British have 
ordered approximately 5,000 of these big 
guns, but at least a year must pass before 
the tools are built that can make them. 
The Army’s chief need is for 90-millimeter 
anti-aircraft guns, which will take many 
months to produce. 

Machine-gun production is at rock bot- 
tom, but, in 12 or 14 months, mass pro- 
duction is expected to be under way at the 
Savage Arms Company plant in Utica, 
N.Y., and at General Motors plants in 
Flint and Saginaw, Mich.; Dayton, 0; 
and Syracuse, N.Y. 

Meanwhile the Army has on hand a 
large number of French 75s, left over from 
the last war, that must be modernized, and 
considers itself reasonably well stocked 
in old World War machine guns. When 
machine-gun production now planned gets 
under way, output will be speeded to 
140,000 guns a year. 

Generals are not worried about the sup- 


ply of rifles, since old-style Springfields 
are abundant. Being produced now are 


500 new automatic Garand rifles a day at 
the Springfield, Mass. arsenal, and at the 
Winchester Fire Arms Company at New 
Haven, Conn. Garand production will 
more than double at Springfield by spring, 
and two plants are projected at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and St. Louis. 

Big guns for naval vessels are being 
made at the gun factory in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., navy yard, and will be produced 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
Midvale Company at Philadelphia. Gun 
production is expected to keep pace with 
shipbuilding. Large guns for the Army are 
made at arsenals in Watertown, N. J., and 
Watervliet, N. Y. However, if guns are but 
a slight problem, an important problem 


new 


is 

Ammunition: Smokeless powder was 
produced in the United States during the 
World War at a_ million-pounds-a-day 
clip, but in the post-war era most of these 
plants were demolished. When defense 
building began, production was but a frac- 
tion of the old amount, and even that was 
reduced one-third with the destruction of 
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the Hercules plant at Kenvil, N.J., a few 
weeks ago. 

To pry open this bottleneck, the Army 
plans to build four smokeless powder 
plants at a cost of $188,000,000. Already 
contracts have been let for a $51,000,000 
plant at Charleston, Ind., to be built and 
operated under lease by the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company, and for a $25,000,- 
000 plant to be built and operated by the 
Hercules Powder Company at Radford, 
Va. These plants will take 10 months to 
complete and will be government-owned. 

Further plans call for 18 new shell and 
bomb-loading plants, to be located mainly 
within the designated inland “strategic 
zone” between the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies and 200 miles distant from the 
Mexican and Canadian borders. To date 
contracts have been awarded for shell- 
loading plants at Ravenna, O., Wilming- 
ton, Ill., and Union Center, Ind. Another 
is planned for Burlington, Ia. 

Other War Department contracts have 
been awarded for construction of TNT 
plants at Wilmington, IIl., and St. Charles, 
Mo.; a shell forging and machining plant 
at Gadsden, Ala., and an armor plate plant 
at Philadelphia. 

This survey of armament needs shows 
that the emphasis of the defense pregram 
has now changed from planning to speed. 
And the essence of speed is team play be- 
tween the Government and the industries 
which must perform the thousand proc- 
esses of production. 

The task of insuring team play has been 
assigned to Donald M. Nelson, defense 
co-ordinator of purchasing, who has had 
added to his duties the administration of 
priorities for defense orders. Mr. Nelson 
will be assisted by a special priorities 
board of three defense commissioners: 
William S. Knudsen, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr. and Leon Henderson, who also is 
charged with keeping prices in line and 
inflationary tendencies under control. 

A new industry is being born out of de- 
fense needs, one that promises to mature 
faster than any other enterprise in indus- 
trial America. Government dollars will pay 
for its output and will be employed large- 
ly in its construction. Many plants are be- 
ing constructed outright with government 
funds, and many others—particularly air- 
plane factories—will be expanded under 
the Treasury’s promise to pay. 

Manufacturers who expand plant for 
defense can be reimbursed from the Treas- 
ury in five equal annual payments, after 
which title will pass to the Government. 
Meanwhile, many manufacturers will bor- 
row money needed for expansion from pri- 
vate commercial banks, which are expected 
to advance funds on government contracts 
at not more than 2 per cent interest. 
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THE FINAL DRIVE FOR VOTES 


Mr. Roosevelt's Change of Tactics and How the G. O. P. Is Meeting It 


Clash over issues becomes 
more clear-cut. Claims of 
new gains for Mr. Willkie 


The “champ” and the challenger are in 
there slugging as the 1940 campaign 
reaches its climax. From now on it is any- 
body’s fight until the decision is delivered 
on November 5. 

President Roosevelt came out of politi- 
cal retirement last week. His decision to 
get into the ring came after urgent plead- 
ing from his backers. With the remark: 
“I’m an old campaigner and I love a 
fight,” Mr. Roosevelt ended all pretense 
of a non-political political campaign, and 
the fight was on. 

It now is easy to see what blows struck 
by Wendell Willkie hurt the most. Those 
blows concerned the President’s willingness 
to skirt closely the brink of war. They also 
concerned the President’s inability, after 
nearly eight years in office, to show the 
nation a sound and enduring recovery in 
private industry. 

Mr. Roosevelt hit back with a pledge 
to strive for peace and with an array of 
statistics that compared the state of the 
nation in 1932 with its state in 1940. 


Behind the Shift in Tactics 


All of the campaigning, however, left 
the question: Why did President Roose- 
velt feel it necessary to leave the White 
House and to take the stump to appeal 
for votes? Why was a sudden decision 
reached to shift from a non-political cam- 
paign to a frankly political campaign? 

The answer: First, a lull in war develop- 
ments that shifted public attention away 
from London and Tokyo to the election 
campaign at home. Second, a resulting out- 
cry from Democratic Party workers in the 
States as they discovered what they 
thought was a definite shift in sentiment 
toward Candidate Willkie. Third, a hank- 
ering on Mr. Roosevelt’s own part to get 
into another campaign fight. 

Reason for the concern of Democratic 
Party workers was disclosed finally in the 
Gallup poll of public opinion for October 
27. This poll disclosed that, while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt maintained a heavy lead in 
the sampling of opinion so far as it was 
reflected in electoral votes, Mr. Willkie 
was gaining fast in important States. The 
semifinal report of the Gallup poll showed 
the following: 
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Mr. Roosevelt leading in 36 States with 
410 electoral votes. 

Mr. Willkie leading in 12 States with 
121 electoral votes. 

This is a gain of four electoral votes for 
Mr. Willkie since the October 18 report. 
More important, it showed a sharp shift 
of sentiment toward the Republican candi- 
date in the Middle West and in some 
Eastern Seaboard States. The New York 





race was found to be nearly a dead heat. 
This conclusion concerning New 
York is reached by the poll of the New 
York Daily News. Ohio likewise was found 
to be near a dead heat. This latter con- 
clusion, however, is disputed by much 
newspaper opinion, based upon newspaper 
polls in that State showing a strong 
Willkie swing. The Fortune poll showed 
a drop of 2 per cent in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
popularity standing, giving him a rating of 
57 per cent. 


same 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
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Developments were significant enough 
to send heavy New Deal batteries into the 
Middle West for counter-attack. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard left 
Washington to engage in a crowded series 
of speeches to farmers. Henry Wallace 
turned his tracks westward to do the same 
thing. The campaign problem appeared 
clear to both sides. Candidate Willkie’s 
problem was to gain strength in the ranks 


a 


of the nation’s workers. Candidate Roose- 


velt’s problem was to pick up strength in | 


the small towns and among farmers. 
Direct Roosevelt appeals to the farm 


vote are somewhat handicapped by the | 
President’s self-imposed rule not to jour | 
ney farther than 12 hours from Washing: § 


ton. This allows him to go as far west as 
Cleveland, but no farther, and it is in the 


Corn Belt that the Roosevelt strength ap- § 


pears to be slipping fastest. 
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is invading the industrial strongholds of 
the East, braving egg-tossers by speaking 
jn districts where he is weakest. Last 
week, for instance, his motorcade carried 
him into the Bronx and Manhattan, tra- 
ditional Democratic strongholds. The ob- 
vious strategy here is to reduce the Demo- 
cratic vote as much as possible, because 
Republicans have long admitted that New 
York’s 47 electoral votes are swayed in the 
fnal analysis by the majority the G.O.P. 
brings down to the Bronx, where it is in- 
evitably reduced. 

While campaign banners are being car- 
ried by the candidates themselves, from 
the ranks shells are being fired by other 
speakers. Besides Mr. Wallace and Secre- 
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tary Wickard, the Democratic forces are 
being assisted by Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt, Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes and Attorney General Jackson. 

To political battlegrounds also have 
gone Willkie batteries, led by Governor 
Harold Stassen, of Minnesota; by Mr. 
Willkie’s pre-nomination opponents, Sen- 
ators Vandenberg and Taft and Thomas 
E. Dewey, and by former President Her- 
bert Hoover and his 1928 opponent, Alfred 
E. Smith. 
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Minor maneuvers in the American game 
of politics that may have a bearing on the 
outcome included Mr. Wallace’s tacit in- 
dorsement of Senator LaFollette in Wis- 
consin, an action which prompted three 
Democratic candidates for office to leave 
the hall. Grumbles were heard that the 
national Administration was repeating the 
mistake made in 1936 and 1938, when 
similar tactics resulted in a hopeless split 
in Wisconsin’s Democratic Party. Since 
polls give Wisconsin to Mr. Willkie by a 
narrow. margin, the Wallace indorsement 
is expected to damage Democratic chances 
of victory, however much it may aid the 
LaFollette candidacy. Mr. LaFollette pre- 
viously had indorsed Mr. Roosevelt. 


.. . ARE THEY “CAMERA TWINS” OR “CAMERA WISE‘’? 
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On the other hand, New Dealers feel, 
Mr. Roosevelt effectively smothered the 
national publicity the Republicans ex- 
pected to achieve through organization of 
“No Third Term Day” celebrations 
throughout the land. These demonstra- 
tions, unfortunately, coincided with the 
first Roosevelt campaign address in Phila- 
delphia, an address which captured the 
headlines and in which no mention of 
the third term was made. Credit for this 
achievement is attributed by both Demo- 


crats and Republicans to the expert Roose- 
velt sense of political timing. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Willkie continued his 
attempts to bring campaign battling into 
close quarters by meeting Mr. Roosevelt 
on the same platform. Through a slip-up 
by the Democratic National Committee, 
a Roosevelt address was scheduled in 
Baltimore for October 30. Subsequently 
the committee found the Republicans had 
hired the hall for Mr. Willkie. The Re- 
publican standard-bearer was quick to 
offer to share the platform with his 
Democratic opponent, but from the 
White House came word that the speech 
would be delivered from Brooklyn in- 
stead. 

Denied a face-to-face debate, Mr. Will- 
kie announced his intention of bringing 
the issues as close together as possible by 
replying to every Roosevelt statement 
within 24 or 48 hours after its delivery. 
This means that the ether will resound 
with charges and counter-charges right up 
to the eve of election, when the President 
will make his customary last-minute ap- 
peal from Hyde Park. 


Pressing the Third-Term Issue 

Besides the Willkie charges of war- 
mongering and New Deal failure, Republi- 
can speakers are hitting the third-term 
issue and joining it with dictatorship. At 
a week-end press conference, however, the 
President scotched the rumor that, if re- 
elected, he planned to resign, turning over 
the reins of government to Mr. Wallace 
if the world crisis subsides. When asked 
whether he would serve out a third term if 
re-elected, God willing, the President re- 
plied: “of course.” 

Imponderables in the election are the 
effect of the draft on the vote and the in- 
fluence of John L. Lewis among the rank- 
and-file of labor, where Roosevelt strength 
is conceded to be high. The Gallup poll 
once showed conscription to be popularly 
favored, but politicians are wondering 
whether the draft may not have some in- 
fluence on the record number of women 
who are registering to vote. Politicians 
also are wondering whether Mr. Lewis's 
stand will help the G.O.P. by adding labor 
votes, or harm the party by subtracting 
votes from other groups. 

Intensifying, too, is the congressional 
campaign. At stake is control of the House 
of Representatives in the next Congress. 
With presidential polls showing an almost 
even division of the vote in strategic areas, 
both Democratic and Republican leaders 
are fighting hard in congressional districts 
to swing the tide their way. A shift of 50 
seats from the Democratic side to the 
Republican side would shift the ma- 
jority. 
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The Sharp Rise 
In Total Vote: 
What It Means 


The task of electing a President of the 
United States is twice as hard today as it 
was 20 vears ago. 

The Pictogram shows why. The number 
of voters expected to state their prefer- 
ences next week between Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Wendell L. Willkie is al- 
most twice as great as the number who 
voted in 1920 for Warren G. Harding or 
James M. Cox. That year Harding won 
with 16,152,200 votes, a smaller number 
than Alfred M. Landon, the loser, polled 
in 1936. 

The Pictogram shows further that the 
task of political campaign managers has 
grown steadily more difficult since 1920, 
the first election year in which women en- 
joyed universal suffrage. At each presi- 
dential election it has been necessary for 
campaign managers to convince more peo- 
ple of the merits of their cause. 

In 1920, for example, 14,000,000 votes 
would have been sufficient to give a popu- 
lar majority to a presidential candidate. 
But this year, to get a 2p ge majority, a 

candidate must poll 25,000,000 votes or 
more. The Census Bureau estimates that 
there are approximately 80,500,000 eligible 
voters in the country and politicians cal- 
culate that almost 50,000,000 of these ac- 
tually will cast ballots on November 5. 

The steady growth in the number of 
American voters shown by the Pictogram 
is accounted for by three factors. 

First is the growth in the total popula- 
tion. In 1920 the population was less than 
106,000,000. By 1930 almost 123,000,000 
persons lived in the United States, and 
today the population is reported at 131,- 
400,000. 

Second is the increase in the number of 
persons of voting age, which is greater than the increase 
in the total population. Between 1930 and 1940, for 
example, the number of adults in the population in- 
creased 11,234,376, compared with a total population 
increase of 8,634,835. In 1920, persons over 21 years 
of age approximated 62,000,000; in 1930 this group had 
increased to nearly 73,000,000, and this year to 84,000,- 
000. Politicians thus must appeal to an ever-growing 
number of voters. 

Another influence that increases the voting popula- 
tion is the decline in the number of non-naturalized aliens. 
This group in 1930 aggregated 5,654,672, but by 1940 had 
declined to 3,200,000. Recently naturalized aliens, more- 
over, are more likely to go to the polls than other groups, 
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since they are eager to exercise their democratic fran- 
chise. This leads to the third factor that tends to in- 
crease the number of American voters. 

Since 1920 the proportion of eligible voters actually 
going to the polls has increased steadily. In the Hard- 
ing-Cox campaign of 1920 only 42.6 per cent of the 
adult population cast ballots. By 1928, when Hoover and 
Smith contested for the Presidency, the popular vote 
represented 50 per cent of the adult population, and 
in 1936, in the Roosevelt-Landon campaign, the total 
represented 54.9 per cent of the total adult popula- 
tion. 

This trend is expected to accelerate in the present cam- 
paign, since such issues as the third term and foreign 
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policy are expected to draw out more voters on election 
day. To win the present campaign, therefore, candi- 
dates must appeal to the largest number of voters and 
a larger proportion of the population than ever before. 
The voice of the American people is expected to re- 
sound more loudly at the ballot box in 1940 than in any 
previous election. 

Political managers are aware of this problem because 
registration books are giving them a foretaste of the re- 
sults to come. The number of registered voters is reach- 
ing a record in most States of the union. How they will 
vote is the question that now puzzles campaign man- 
agers and is spurring their efforts. 

These efforts are being concentrated in the East, Mid- 
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Pictognans 
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west and West, where the percentage of voter participa- 
tion in elections is far greater than in the Solid South. 
The fact that as many as 40 per cent of the people of 
voting age fail to register their choice at the ballot box 
can be attributed in large degree to the small vote in 
the South. In 1936, for example, ballots were cast by 33.6 
per cent of the entire population, but in the South only 
15 per cent of the population voted. Contrasted with this 
low percentage is the 40 per cent participation in the 
East, the 37.5 per cent participation in the West and the 
42 per cent participation in the Midwest. This explains 
why the candidates are fighting hardest for votes in the 
East and Midwest, and indicates that the election will 
be decided in those sections. 
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* SHALL ONE MAN DECIDE Wh 


WHETHER WE GO TO WAR? Whi 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE anc 


The Constitution does not give to the President 
but only to the Congress the right to declare war. 

Yet today the debate which is sweeping the nation 
turns on whether Mr. Roosevelt means to plunge 
America into war if he is elected for a third term. 

This question transcends all others because 16,000,- 
000 of our youth have just been enrolled by order of 
Congress to be prepared for any emergency. 

It is not an easy thing to determine national policy 
in a world such as we face today. Our sympathies are 
with Britain and the oppressed peoples of Europe. Our 
fears are that if Britain is defeated, we shall perhaps 
occupy a position of grave peril. But precisely because 
the fate of 130,000,000 people is involved, no one man 
should ever be entrusted with the decision as to what 
our national policy should be. 

Our forefathers wisely provided a method by which 
the people can resolve such questions. Our forefathers 
provided a system which in itself would be a guarantee 
of world peace if other nations were free to adopt it. 
For war comes when one mar makes the decisions. 

It was one man who took the German people into 
this war. 

It was one man who took the Italian people into 
this war. 

It is one man who can take the Russian people into 
this war. 

It is one man who can take the Spanish people into 
this war. 

Shall we join the list—shall we admit that one man 
can take the United States into this war or shall we 
enter the war, if at all, through a people’s decision, as 
did the people of Great Britain? 


TRUE DEMOCRACY To me this issue overshadows 
VS. AUTOCRACY all others—the issue of true de- 
THE VITAL ISSUE mocracy versus autocracy, a 

people’s government versus one- 
man government, a people’s republic in which no one 
man makes the decisions but in which decisions are 
made by a government of distributed powers—a legis- 
lative as well as an executive authority. 

Our Constitution gave the Chief Executive the 
right and the power to conduct foreign policy. But to 
“conduct” foreign policy is not to reach understand- 
ings, secret or otherwise, with foreign governments that 
may mean war. The Congress must consent. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy, in the main, has been} thirc 
praiseworthy. But if the truth be known, what most of § thing 
us approve as a foreign policy is really the work off sirat 
Cordell Hull, who has not always been supported by} whic 
Mr. Roosevelt. In July 1933 when Cordell Hull was inf cont: 
London and had led the London Economic Conference} Chic 
to the verge of an epochal settlement which might have W 
saved the world from this war, one man vacationing in} ever. 
the seclusion of a stateroom on a ship 3,000 miles away} or gt 


knocked the conference into a cocked hat. M 

judg 
CORDELL HULL Cordell Hull will be asked to re-} and 
WILL REMAIN main as Secretary of State if} upor 
AS SECRETARY Mr. Willkie is elected and he} wou 


should remain because he knows} conf 
how to conduct foreign policy. Were it not for Mr.) exce 
Roosevelt’s readiness to play politics with foreign pol- \ that 
icy in the past, there would be no fears today about @ him 
the impetuous influence of the President on the inter-)}  knet 
national situation. He | 
Why should this fear be so widespread? It is bee} L 
cause Mr. Roosevelt has asked for a third term and} over 
has justified it on the ground of a crisis in international }} con’ 
affairs. has 
Back in the beginning of this republic, when the} indi 
weak and struggling infant government was but eight}, to | 
years old, we had a crisis. War was on in Europe} stat 
America was torn by domestic strife. Large groups 
clamored for our participation in the European war.})_beli 
The little republic was staggering under a big national|) In 
debt. Feeling ran high as between factions and only}, thor 
one man was believed able to unite them. If ever there)) whi 
was a time of crisis in the history of the United States, hel 
it was at the end of the first eight years of its life. ? 
But General Washington stood aside. He took a) 
chance on the American people. He had confidence in 4 CO! 
their collective capacity to pick another leader. AS 
Today we are told that only one man can run the’ DES 
government. But what of Vice President Garner, what/ 
of Paul McNutt, what of Cordell Hull and what off the 
the able Democratic Senators? Could no one of them 
have administered the government? And why did Mr.| tha 
Roosevelt use the power and prestige of his office to) % 
prevent the political rise of any one of these men in” "S| 
delegate strength at the Democratic National Con- 7 ’ 
vention? Pre 
Franklin Roosevelt has already lost more than a) of 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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What has become of the Congress and its constitutional right to declare war? 


Why should our fate be settled by a one-man government? What assur- 


* 


ance of peace is there when one man can decide the fate of a nation? 


third term can possibly give him. He has lost some- 
thing precious and has forfeited something more de- 
sirable than public office—a high place in history 
which is now blotted by the record of his personal 
control of the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago in July, 1940. 

When the one-man concept becomes ingrained, how- 
ever, it stops at nothing to obtain and retain political 
or governmental power. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes in the infallibility of his own 
judgment to such an extent that even when Holland 
and Belgium were invaded and “total war” was thrust 
upon Europe he sent word to Capitol Hill that he 
would like Congress to go home. He told his press 
conference there was nothing much Congress could do 
except make political speeches. Yet concurrently with 
that statement, his own military advisers were telling 
him that Britain was in grave danger. Mr. Roosevelt 
knew it, but he wanted to manage the affair himself. 
He felt he didn’t need Congress. 

Later on this past summer, the British asked for 50 
over-age destroyers. To give them to Britain was a 
contradiction of a historic policy which for centuries 
has governed neutrality. Governments unlike private 
individuals are prohibited from sending war materials 
to belligerents. It was a violation, too, of a specific 
statute of the United States. 

But Mr. Roosevelt never consulted Congress. He 
believed he could accurately interpret public opinion. 
In this instance, an overwhelming public opinion 
thought his objective was right. But public opinion 
which is impulsive can often be short-sighted. We 
helped Britain, but we destroyed our democratic sys- 
tem by acquiescing in Mr. Roosevelt’s method. 


CONGRESS NOT To this day, the President has 
ASKED TO RATIFY not asked Congress to revise the 
DESTROYER DEAL law which would ratify his ac- 
tion. He surely is not afraid that 
the people’s representatives will not grant him that 
tatification? Does he wish to establish the precedent 
that a President can interpret public opinion and act 
as he thinks best in any international situation ir- 
Tespective of Congress? 
This is not what the Constitution provides. No 
President is permitted by either the letter or the spirit 
of the Constitution to commit an act of war. Only the 





people can make war. Only the people can assure the 
maintenance of peace. 

We hear strange voices in this campaign. The peo- 
ple are murmuring. The people are apprehensive. Will 
Mr. Roosevelt put us into war? Why should folks be 
asking what one man will do? It can only be because 
one man has emphasized his own concept of Presi- 
dential power. 


A FREE-HAND 
MANDATE SHOULD 
NOW BE AVOIDED 


If Mr. Roosevelt is elected, he 
will construe the mandate his 
own way. Promises mean noth- 
ing. He can always say that cir- 
cumstances have changed. He said so about the sacred 
promises in the 1932 party platform. He didn’t men- 
tion the Supreme Court in his 1936 campaign but, 
when elected, he claimed to have a mandate to do as 
he pleased about our highest court. 

America must never give anybody a one-man, do-as- 
you-please mandate. If we are to go into war, it 
must be a people’s war, a war in which all of us go 
whole-heartedly and with a readiness to make any 
sacrifice of ourselves, our children and all our posses- 
sions. And, if it is better for America to use her in- 
fluence for peace in the world, it must be a people’s 
judgment. It must not be derisively called “appease- 
ment.” That term means surrender of basic rights and 
an overthrow of democracy in the world. Peace by 
the proper exercise of American influence can restore 
the territories of conquered peoples and, what is more, 
their rights as free people. 

But a one-man government which does not consult 
the foreign relations committee of Congress nor the 
other elected representatives of the people cannot 
exert a nation’s influence for peace. 

The American people do not want one-man gov- 
ernment. They cannot feel sure about the decisions of 
a man who has let his ambition for a third term crush 
his confidence in his fellow-leaders. Out of a party 
that polled 27,000,000 votes in 1936, shall it be ad- 
mitted that only one man is fit to carry on the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the Administration? 

Shall we repudiate the wisdom of George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson? We must not do it. 

The American people must abide by the principle of 
rotation in office or confess their incapacity to govern 
themselves. 
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POLITICS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


Executive’s Entry Into Campaign in Week of Travel, Conferences 


International and defense 
problems reviewed with 
Messrs. Hull and Patterson 


For seven minutes last week, at one of 
the shortest press conferences of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s career, reporters pumped 
the President with all kinds of pungent 
questions. But the press did practically all 
the speaking. Mr. Roosevelt was in a sub- 
dued, silent mood. Most of the questions 
were answered with a puff of a cigarette 
(incidental intelligence: the President is 





glad to see you” as he gave an outstretched 
hand to the uncle of King George VI of 
Britain, the Earl of Athlone, Governor 
General of Canada. The scene was the 
small Poughkeepsie railroad station, near 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Hyde Park home, where, 
during the next two days, the two men 
talked and talked—about the war, and 
about Canadian-American defenses. 

On his return to the White House, the 
President frankly began a drive for elec- 
tion to a third term. For the first time dur- 
ing the campaign, he emphasized his status 
of candidate rather than incumbent. 


—Wide World 


PRESIDENT AND “‘TYPICAL AMERICAN FAMILY“ 
State song: ‘‘The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You” 


now smoking four packs a day). Finally, 
as the newspapermen gave up and wan- 
dered out of the oval office, Mr. Roose- 
velt chuckled and whispered that the old 
cow seemed to have run dry. 

But whether or not the Chief Execu- 
tive would speak, last week he was in the 
midst of trying new developments—po- 
litical and international. Wherever he was 
on his rolling itinerary, at Hyde Park, 
Washington, Wilmington, Philadelphia or 
New York, political and international de- 
velopments were at the bottom of all his 
thinking. 

The week started with the President’s 
smiling “How do you do—I’m awfully 
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The first thing he did was to ignore 
Wendell L. Willkie’s offer to share a cam- 
paign speaking platform in Baltimore, Oct. 
30. Pointing out that Mr. Willkie’s invita- 
tion was extended through the press, White 
House Secretary Early remarked: “If I 
were going to invite you to my home, I 
would send you a personal invitation— 
and I don’t think I would ask you if I 
knew you weren’t coming.” Then the 
President set out on his first campaign 
jaunt: a trip to Wilmington, Camden, 
Frankfort and Philadelphia, to inspect de- 
fense projects, and to make major po- 
litical speeches. 

On Mr. Roosevelt’s blotter pad, when 


he returned by overnight train from Phila- 
delphia, was a top-heavy pile of dispatches 
bearing on the tightening international 
situation. Immediately the President 
started speculation by quickly summoning 
into conference Secretary of State Hull, 
and then, on his heels, Assistant Secretary 
of War Patterson and Chief of Staff 
Marshall. No word leaked out from these 
rather ominous meetings. The next day 
the Chief Executive cleared the air a 
little by stating that he was particularly 
concerned with the situation in Spain, 
France, the Balkans and the Far East. 
Then he added that the United States 
considers the Vichy government “friend- 
ly,”as diplomatic relations are still main- 
tained. “We still have diplomatic relations 
with Germany,” a reporter remarked, and 
Mr. Roosevelt grinned. 


Two Major Bills Signed 


Among the scores of bills and official 
documents signed by the President, two 
were of major importance: an executive 
order authorizing priority for defense 
orders placed with private industry; A con- 
gressional resolution authorizing publica- 
tion of a memorial volume of the selected 
writings of the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and establishment of a garden in 
his honor near the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Roosevelt could think of no more fitting 
memorial than a secluded spot where a 
person could escape from Washington’s 
busy streets “and sit and think.” 

Two developments last week brought 
the President close to American family 
life. First, he received at the White House 
the four Leathers of Texas, who, accord- 
ing to the New York World’s Fair, are the 
“typical American family.” Second, he 
sent a letter to Marie Opava, Baltimore 
bride-to-be, assuring her that Thanksgiving 
Day was to be Nov. 21, and that she 
could go ahead with her wedding plans. 

Before packing his bag, at the week’s 
end, for his trip to New York and a radio 
speech in Madison Square Garden, Mr. 
Roosevelt had made two announcements 
of a political nature. The one thing he 
did disclose at his seven-minute press 
conference was that he had not revised his 
personal prediction of the election out- 
come, sealed in an envelope by him three 
weeks before. And at his other press meet- 
ing he declared that, if he wins a third 
term, “of course” he will serve the full 
four years—God willing. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Deane 
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MORE ‘CONTROLS’ FOR UNIONS? 


Thurman Arnold’s Plan to Pass on Proposed Labor Contracts 


Refusal of AFL and CIO 
to participate in move 
extending antitrust drive 


The Federal Government now is _at- 
tempting to extend its control over labor 
unions. If the effort succeeds, the Justice 
Department will pass on all contracts be- 
tween employers and unions that could have 
a bearing on enforcement of the antitrust 
laws before they are signed. Only if a con- 
tract were approved by that agency would 


—Wide World 





A. D. LEWIS 
CIO ... thumbs down 


the unions be assured against prosecution 
for criminal violation of the laws prohibit- 
ing monopolies. 

So far application of this plan has been 
limited to the building industry and so 
far the have turned 
thumbs down on the program. 

Recently Thurman Arnold, chief of the 
Government’s antitrust drive, announced 
approval of the first labor agreement sub- 
mitted to him under this plan. Identities 
of the union seeking his approval and of 
the employer involved were not revealed. 
Last week, John P. Coine, president of 
the AFL Building Trades Department, 
and A. D. Lewis, leader of the CIO con- 
struction workers’ union, denied that they 
or any of their local leaders had submitted 


building unions 
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a contract for Mr. Arnold’s review. They 
assert that a labor agreement is the sole 
business of the employer and the union 
involved, and no more the business of the 
Government than an agreement between 
a manufacturer and his customer. 

The contract in controversy provides, 
among other things, that the employer 
can hire only members of the union and 
that the union will admit no new members 
during the first year of the contract, a trial 
period. This provision specifically limits 
employment opportunities in the area cov- 
ered by the agreement, but, in the opinion 
of Mr. Arnold, it is not a violation of anti- 
trust laws. 

Union leaders say that publication of 
this indorsement of the closed shop prin- 
ciple and the closed union, a more strin- 
gent restriction than most unions impose, 
was Mr. Arnold’s reason for calling atten- 
tion to the “mystery agreement.” If by 
such an indorsement Mr. Arnold hoped to 
soften the opposition of building union 
leaders to his proposal that their agree- 
ments be submitted for his approval, his 
plan failed. Union officers state that they 
have not accepted and are not accepting 
Mr. Arnold’s plan. 

Mr. Arnold’s campaign to enforce the 
antitrust laws, out of which the new plan 
was evolved, began a year ago with pro- 
ceedings against the building industry. 
So far, he has begun court proceedings 
against 89 unions, all affiliates of the AFL, 
and 303 officials of these unions. No CIO 
union has been indicted. 

The legal box score now stands at 
twenty cases acted on, thirteen consent 
decrees obtained, three cases in which the 
unions refused to contest, one in which 
the union pleaded guilty, one in which the 
union was convicted, and one in which it 
was acquitted. One is now awaiting re- 
view by the Supreme Court. Thirty-two 
other cases still are in the courts. 

What has this accomplished? Mr. Ar- 
nold claims that he succeeded in 
breaking the most troublesome _ bottle- 
necks in the building industry, which un- 
ions had helped to form. 


has 


For example, in some cities, unions had 
refused to permit their members to work 
on materials processed outside the State, 
even though the processing had been done 
by members of another branch of their 
own union. In Chicago, stonecutters re- 
fused to work on stone cut in Indiana by 
members of the same union. In this case, 


officials say, the wage paid Indiana stone. 
cutters was higher than that paid for the 
same work in Chicago. In San Francisco, 
carpenters refused to install window sashes 
prepared in Washington or Oregon. 

In none of his cases does Mr. Arnold 
claim to be enforcing the law prohibiting 
boycotts against firms that use non-union 
products, the so-called secondary boycott. 
He has stated publicly that he will not en- 
force the law against unions participating 
in secondary boycotts. Instead, these un- 
ions are prosecuted on charges that they 





—Harris & Ewing 


JOHN P. COINE 
AFL... thumbs down 


have attempted to break up established 
collective bargaining relationships. 

Under Mr. Arnold’s interpretation of 
the antitrust laws, any organization which 
attempts to interfere with an established 
labor-employer relationship is illegal. Off- 
cials point out that this interpretation can 
cut against employer associations as well 
as competing unions. But union leaders 
have refused to rely on Mr. Arnold in their 
disputes with employers, just as they are 
refusing to submit their contracts for his 
approval. 


The New York State Employment Serv- 
ice filled more jobs in private industry i 
September than in any single month since 
January, 1919. 
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What employees making $30 
a week are exempt from 
the law? 


Must executives possess the 
right to hire and fire? 
How are branch managers, 
cashiers, auditors, super- 


New Regulations 


New regulations governing the hours of “white- 
collar” workers have been issued by the Wage and 
Hour Administrator. Affected by the new rules 
are all employees classified as executive, administra- 
tive, professional, outside salesmen, or company 
employed local retailers. Every corporation in in- 
terstate commerce comes under the new regula- 
tions. Many will have to change their records. 
Some will be able to save on payroll. 

The result of months of hearings, the new regu- 
lations drastically broaden the standards governing 
the exemption of white-collar workers from the 
40-hour a week standard of the Wage and Hour 
Law. For example, executives are now defined 
separately from administrative employees—execu- 
tives can be paid $30 a week but administrative em- 
ployees must be paid at least $200 a month before 
they are exempt from overtime. This is only one 
of the many questions which must be answered in 
reclassifying employees in order to gain the ad- 
vantages offered by the new regulations. 

Other questions which must be answered in 
classifying employees as executives, administrators, 
or professionals include: Who possesses the right 
to hire and fire? How much discretion must an 


What employees have to be 
making $200 a month to 
be exempt? 


visors, credit managers af- 
fected? 
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cretion “and judgment as to the time 
of performance. 


Employees Affected 

Among the positions for which ex- 
emption in many cases may be 
claimed under the new definitions, and 
for which exemption was denied as a 
general rule under the definitions now 
in effect, are these: higher paid edi- 
torial employees of newspapers, ex- 
ecutive and administrative assistants, 
actors, musicians, key men in motion 
picture crews, managers of branch 
warehouses, managers of branch 
trucking depots, cashiers of small 
banks, personnel managers, credit 
managers, buyers, supervisors of ma- 
chine tools, safety directors, claim 
agents, auditors, wage rate analysts, 
tax experts, outside salesmen and cer- 

















tified public accountants. 
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Affect $200-a-month White-Collar Worhers 


administrative employee be able to exercise? What 
is the minimum salary for a professional? How 
much non-administrative work can an employee do? 

And these are but the more fundamental ques- 
tions arising as a result of the new regulations. 
Each corporation will have different problems ac- 
cording to its own situation. Compliance with the 
law is possible only after examination of the regu- 
lations which form the background to the new rul- 
ings. Many business offices, newspapers, ware- 
houses, banks, machine shops, laundries, bakeries, 
and manufacturers will discover that groups of their 
employees are completely reclassified. 

You can now get all vital material on these new 
regulations in one place. An authoritative sum- 
mary interprets the new rulings in non-technical 
language. The official text is printed in full. The 
complete findings and recommendations reported to 
the Administrator on the basis of the hearings are 
published, thus giving an official explanation of the 
way in which the regulations are to be interpreted. 

A limited number of copies of these new exemp- 
tions under the Wage-Hour Act are available for 
$1 each. Send for one today. 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The new definitions are the end 
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capacity. 
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Please send me for the enclosed dollar your report on the new “white collar” 
exemptions with explanation, including complete material on the new regulations 
of the Wage and Hour Division on the hours of executive, administrative, and 
1 employees, outside salesmen, and employees in a limited retailing 
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What Policies Should Employers Follow 
In Hiring or Promoting Men of Draft Age? 


C. S. Phillips 


ROME, N.Y.; Personnel Director, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., 
answers: (by telegraph) 


We believe that employers must neces- 
sarily give preference to applicants who 
are not likely to be inducted in the land 
and naval forces of the United States in 
the near future. Insofar as promotions are 
concerned, we believe that industry should 
not be influenced by the Selective Service 
Act for the following reasons: 

1. Requests for a limited number of 
deferments will be granted any company 
to allow for replacements. 

2. The percentage of eligible draftees 
who will be in service during any one 12- 
month period necessarily will be small in 
comparison to the total number eligible. 


Howard Coonley 


NEW YORK CITY; Chairman of the Board, 
Walworth Company; Former President, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; Vice 
President, Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 1918-19, 


answers: 

I have the very definite conviction that 
all employers should promote employes 
regardless of whether or not they are of 
draft age. I believe all sound executives 
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HOWARD COONLEY 
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Registration of about 17,000,000 
men under the Selective Service 
Act has raised important questions 
concerning policies which industry 
should adopt in hiring or promot- 
ing those of draft age, who may 
be called away for a year’s mili- 
tary training. To obtain a consen- 
sus of authoritative opinion on this 
matter, The United States News 
sent to directors of industrial re- 





lations in large concerns and to 
others interested the following 
question: 

What should be the atti- 
tude of employers toward 
applicants for jobs and toward 
employes in line for promo- 
tion who are of draft age? 
Answers are presented here. 

Others will be printed in next 
week’s issue. 








will take such action, and this includes 
the great majority of businessmen. 

The question of the attitude toward ap- 
plicants for jobs cannot be stated so defi- 
nitely. As far as applicants for manual 
employment are concerned, I feel that be- 
ing of draft age should not be a handicap 
to employment. In more important or key 
positions, in the interest of national de- 
fense, executives must consider perma- 
nency of service. Such positions are natu- 
rally the exception. 


R. Randall Irwin 


BURBANK, CALIF.; Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 


answers: 


In fairness to applicants and employes 
between 21 and 36 years of age, we dis- 
regard the possibility of their being called 
to service as a factor in selections for em- 
ployment and promotion. 


Alvin E. Dodd 


NEW YORK CITY; President, American Man- 
agement Association, 


answers: 


Among the 17,000,000 men registered for 
military training, there are many who 
possess the skills and experience which 
industry so urgently needs. It would be a 
short-sighted policy to rule out this tre- 
mendous source of man power in any re- 
vision of company policies relating to hir- 
ing and promoting. 

The small proportion of this total num- 
ber who will be called up for training 
should make it possible for the Govern- 
ment to exercise considerable latitude in 


granting deferments to employes whose 
absence would cause serious disruption. 
This, is purely a personal opinion and 
does not represent any official viewpoint 7 
of the American Management Association. J 


R. L. Mason 


NEW YORK CITY; Industrial Relations Offi- 
cer, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 


answers: 

(1) If the jobs in question result from 
employes’ being inducted into the service, 
employers would be justified in consider- f 
ing such jobs as temporary, in view of the J 
draft law, which makes it practically man- § 
datory on industry to take back employes 9 
inducted into the service. If the jobs are 
permanent, it would put the employer in 
an untenable position to refuse to accept 
a man because he was in the draft age. 

(2) It would be most unfortunate if 
the employer should refuse to promote an 
individual merely because he was within 
draft age, except that again, where the 
promotion is to fill a vacancy created by 
an employe’s being inducted into the serv- 
ice, such promotion should be definitely 
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earmarked as “temporary.” 


Harold F. North 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Industrial Relations Mat 
ager, Swift & Co., 
answers: 

Applicants for jobs and employes in line § 
for promotion who are of draft age should § 
be treated the same as those of any other 
age. Under present training limitation 9 
those who will be called from their jobs 4 
in any one year will be few. Tolerating 
small disruptions, if they occur at all, will 
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The Question of the Week | 





be no greater contribution for an employer 
to make toward the common good than 
that which will be made by the conscripted 
man who will give up one year of his busi- 
ness career life in military training. 


Cc. G. Eubank 


NEENAH, WIS.; Director, Industrial Relations 
Department, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
answers: 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s _ policy 
under the Selective Service Act of 1940 
includes the following: 

“Anyone hired or promoted to take the 
place of a permanent employe who enters 
active military service shall be informed 
that such hiring or promotion is tempo- 
rary, and that he may be subject to trans- 
fer, demotion, or release when the employe 
who entered active military service is re- 
hired.” 

From industry’s standpoint, discrimina- 
tory treatment on the ground that a man’s 
age renders him liable for compulsory mili- 
tary service is unnecessary, unwise and 
unjust. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, 


answers: 

There is but one attitude for employers 
to have toward applicants for jobs and 
toward employes in line for promotion 
who are of draft age, and that is to live 
up to the spirit and the letter of the law. 

Congress saw to it that persons called 
to the country’s service for a period of 
training should not be hurt. The advan- 
tage-taker who attempts to avoid the 
spirit and the letter of that law will find 
himself not only out of harmony with 
130,000,000 people, but also in danger of 
a serious charge against him. Employers 
should read the law. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), New Jersey; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Labor, 


answers: 


It would be most unfortunate and un- 
fair if employers should discriminate be- 
cause applicants for jobs are of draft age, 
and no patriotic employer would be justi- 
fied in withholding or denying promotion 
to any employe because he is of draft 
age. 

The selective service training, so neces- 
sary to our defense, is temporary and 
should not be used by any employer as an 
excuse for denying justice to our young 
men. Such tactics would be denounced by 
every fair-minded American citizen. 
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ANY BOY 


can make a motor 




















e For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions 
and make one that will run.* 


¢ Yet the most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device inuse today. 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend—more than we 
realize—upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors; 


° In fact, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 


cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch—and an automatic razor 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button—and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns—and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays—and it’s all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 


e We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years—in 
fact we’ve made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
%4-horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 


e But after all, it’s fitting the 
motor to the job that really counts. 
A %-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can’t be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 


e The electric motor is “bread 
and butter” to us—and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 


%* Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have us send him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write Westinghouse, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Russia as an Aid 
To Democracies: 
Views of Press 


An establishment of closer relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Soviet Russia, as an 
offset to the Berlin-Rome-i'okyo Axis, is 
regarded by four-fifths of the commenting 
press as unlikely to result in bene“t to the 
democracies. They point to past instances 
of insincerity by Stalin. One-fifth of the 
commentators, however, approve of the idea. 

“Washington and London,” according 
to the Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Ind.) , “look hopefully toward Moscow in 
the expectation of a further understand- 
ing te --:train the Nipponese.” 

The Chicago (IIl.) Tribune (Rep.), 
says: “A little more than a year ago, Stalin 
had Britain and Germany bidding against 
each other for its support. He double- 
crossed Chamberlain. When he gets what he 
can from us he will play the same trick.” 

“Why are the United States and Great 
Britain,” asks the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.), “suddenly making friendly 
gestures toward Russia? Have we forgot- 
ten Russia’s war against Finland, her gob- 
bling the Baltic states, her annexation of 
Bessarabia?” 

“Russia is weak militarily,” avers the 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) , “and would 
be of no value to us as an ally for defense, 


Manning for Phoenix Republic and Gazette 





NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN? 


Nhe bro au 


Halliday for Providence Journal 





“LISTEN, JOE!” 


even if it were much stronger than it is.” 
“The democracies can but wait,” says 
the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “and 
attempt to woo Russian support. It is un- 
safe to trust in anything less than the 
most positive indication of Russia’s will- 
; saa 3 
ingness to fight. 


Hungerford for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Loring for Providence Evening Bulletin 





PRELUDE TO WHAT? 


“Eventually,” concludes the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.), “Russia 
must choose sides in the struggle between 
the totalitarian triple alliance and the op- 
posing nations. The only power menacing 
it in the west is Germany, and the only 
one threatening it in the east is Japan.” 


Kirby for New York Post 





SPEAKING OF AUTO SHOWS 


THE HOT SEAT 
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The Pro and Con 


National Issues 





The St. Lawrence 
Power Project 


Administration plans for a preliminary 
survey of the St. Lawrence River with a 
view to its development as a defense 
power project are assailed by three-fourths 
of the commenting newspapers, chiefly on 
the ground of expense and because of the 


time involved. One-fourth favor the de- 


velopment as protection against a power 
shortage. 


“Survey after survey of this power-de- 


velopment scheme has been made,” de- 
clares the New York Sun (Ind.), adding: 


“We have had surveys by national and 
international boards, by army engineers 
and private engineers, by boards of trade, 
and the final definitive survey was sup- 
posed to have been completed by the St. 
Lawrence Power Development Commis- 
sion. Now, when we need every dollar we 
an get to arm and equip the military, 
naval and aerial forces, we are to spend a 
million for another one!” 

“No one has suggested,” according to 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star (Rep.) , “that 
the river project could be developed and 
in operation short of several years. 

“Tt is not likely that all the $1,000,000 
worth of exploratory work will be com- 
pleted within a year or more. It 
scarcely be classed as an 
undertaking.” 

“An attempt to put over this scheme 
without approval of the United States 
Senate,” charges the Chicago (IIll.) Trib- 
une (Rep.), “will be in direct violation 
of the 1909 treaty establishing the inter- 
national joint commission to govern the 
boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada.” 

“The Canadian people,” contends the 
Montreal (Quebec) Gazette, “are not in- 
terested in any development, 
whether for navigation or for power pur- 
poses. They are concerned wholly and 
solely with the business of carrying on a 
war upon which depends their survival 
as a nation. 


could 
‘emergency’ 


seaway 


“Canada has no money for a seaway or 
for an international power development 
project, and will not have the money nec- 
essary for many years to come.” 

“This project, if eventually carried out,” 
according to the Hoboken (N.J.) Jersey 
Observer (Ind.) “gives greater promise of 
success than experience proved to be the 
case with that ill-fated 
scheme in Maine or the equally ques- 
tionable Florida ship canal, for in the 
St. Lawrence there is a wealth of po- 
tent power that has been developed to 


Passamaquoddy 
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AN ISSUE NOT PUT UP TO VOTERS 


only a small degree, relatively speaking.” 


The Providence (R.1.) Journal (Ind.) 
states: “It is an accepted fact in American 
public utilities circles, both on the West 
Coast and in the New York area, where 


potential natural power is available, that 
electricity can be produced more quickly 


and cheaply by building steam-electric 
plants. 

In agreement with this position, the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), says: 





Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


POOR WAY OF SELECTING PRESIDENT 


Considered as a war or a defense neces- 
sity, or as an engineering enterprise, there 
is no economic reason for harnessing the 
international rapids of the St. Lawrence 
at this time.” 

“It is to be hoped,” asserts the Wall 
Street (N.Y.) Journal (Ind.), “that any 
further steps that are taken will be with 
the approval of Congress, and paid for 
with money specifically appropriated by 
Congress.” 


Crawford for Newark Evening News 
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Moves to Ease Regulation of Securities: 
Prospect of a Showdown in Next Congress 


Pressure for easing federal regulation of 
securities is picking up momentum. A 
showdown is expected at the next session 
of Congress, starting in January, on the 
extent to which modifications will be made 
in the laws under which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission polices trading on 
the stock exchanges and enforces stand- 


ards for information to accompany new 
stock and bond issues. 

As a result of repeated complaints over 
securities regulation, the SEC is conferring 
with spokesmen for the large stock ex- 
changes and the investment banking in- 
dustry with a view to working out a pro- 
gram for changes in the Securities Acts. 








This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these securities 

for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering is made 

only by the offering prospectus which, however, does not constitute an offer by any underwriter 

to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful for such 
underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


New Issue 





$29,000,000 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 314% Series due 1970 


Price 107% 


plus accrued interest from September 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


October 22, 1940 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 

(one of the underwriters named in such prospectus) only by persons to 

whom the undersigned may legally offer these securities under applicable 
securities laws. 











Sharp disagreement exists between the 
Commission and the industry, however, 
over the degree of relaxation. The SEC 
wants to preserve securities regulation un- 
impaired, conceding only changes which 
would bring the job of regulation into line 
with the dictates of experience and with 
the vast amount of information accumu- 
lated since regulation was begun. Invest- 
ment bankers and many industrial lead- 
ers have complained that securities regu- 
lation has narrowed to a trickle the flow 
of money into investment channels, thus 
retarding business recovery. 

The controversy flared up anew recent- 





EMMETT F. CONNELY 
The IBA’‘s criticism .. . 


ly when Jerome Frank, SEC Chairman, 
said in a speech that a small group of in- 
vestment bankers were trying to have the 
1933 Securities Act “gutted”. His remark 
was interpreted as an attack on the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, which has 
been participating in the conferences with 
the SEC on securities act changes. Mr. 
Frank denied this interpretation. But he 
said that, since Emmett F. Connely, presi- 
dent of the association, had reserved the 
right publicly to criticize securities regula- 
tion, the Commission was under no obliga- 
tion to refrain from discussing its side of 
the controversy. 

Meanwhile, Representative Wadsworth 
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(Rep.) , of New York, undertook last week 
to get at the root of the complaints. He 
sent out a questionnaire to about 250 busi- 
ness firms in an effort to determine what 
effect federal securities regulation had had 
on employment and the flow of money 
into industry. Mr. Wadsworth is a mem- 
ber of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which will consider any legis- 
lation proposed for modification of the se- 
curities acts. 

Expectation is that, as a result of con- 
ferences between the SEC and the securi- 
ties industry, legislation will be prepared 
making minor changes in the acts. The 
SEC is more receptive to changes because 
of the defense program, since manufac- 
turers will need money to finance plant 
expansion to handle orders for the nation’s 
armed forces. There is little expectation, 
however, that changes which the SEC will 


JEROME N. FRANK 
. . . brought SEC’s rebuttal 


accept will entirely satisfy the industry. 
Investment bankers, as a result, may ask 
Congress to go further than the SEC is 
willing to go in relaxing restrictions on 
stock exchange trading and on sales of 
new securities. 

The SEC refuses to discuss the specific 
changes under consideration. The con- 
ferees are going over the Securities Acts 
thoroughly, and are looking into every 
phase of regulation. The SEC is inviting 
the views of state officials in charge of se- 
curities regulation and heads of the small- 
er stock exchanges on the question of 
changes. 

The conferences between the Commis- 
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forged and Frecision Built 
fo LAST LONGER 


Forcep and scientifically treated to 
control unseen elements that affect en- 
durance, precision built to control 
accurately the visible and measurable... 
New Departure ball bearings assure per- 


formance ability of the highest order. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Uorhng Wla Lube 2 Balt @ 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division ITE Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ; \ ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, \' United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” = — Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 








Coordination 


Your personal life insurance 


should tie in with your finan- 


cial affairs as a whole. 


For sound suggestions with- 
out obligation ask 


The Prudential Man 


Ged) rurtential 


Susurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 


























This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 
$10,500,000 
CRANE CoO. 


Ten Year 214,% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Dated October 1, 1940 Due October 1, 1950 


Price 101’2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally 
offer these Debentures in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. BLAIR, BONNER & COMPANY 


Dated October 24, 1940. 


























The Dipance Week 





sion and the industry started last May, 
As a result of the talks, Congress some 
time ago modified the provision of the 
1933 Securities Act which prohibited sell. 
ers of new issues of securities from putting 
them on the market until at least 20 days 
had elapsed after a registration statement 
for the issue was filed with the SEC. 

The change gave the SEC full discre- 
tionary power to say when the green light 
should be given such an issue of securities, 
One question taken up at the conferences 
is whether the waiting period should be 
modified further. 


Machine-tool and aircraft industry draft 
ing rooms are at work on blueprints for 
new plants to be financed under the goy- 
ernment five-year repayment plan. In 
many cases, the manufacturers will take 
government repayment contracts to banks 
and pledge them as collateral for loans to 
build the plants. The Government will re- 
pay the cost of construction in five annual 
installments, and will own the plants. 

Machine-tool factories will be erected to 
turn out gauges for measuring shells, and 
to produce boring equipment, radial drills, 
screw machines and milling machines, 
These are the machine tools in which bot- 
tlenecks exist. Most of the new aircraft 
factories, officials say, will be financed un- 
der the five-year repayment plan. 


A Correction 


Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyo- — 
ming, chairman of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, has sent the 
following telegram regarding an article in 
The United States News of Oct. 25: 

My attention has just been called to 
the following incorrect statement on page 
32 of The United States News issued un- 
der this date (Oct. 25): 

“SEC investigators have outlined the 
views on regulation (of life insurance com- 
panies) in a report based on the inquiry. 
The report is in the hands of Senator 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), Wyoming, TNEC 
chairman. But it will not be made public 
until after election.” 

No such report has been written. The 
statement is completely erroneous. As I 
have repeatedly stated no suggestion or 
recommendation for federal regulation of 
life insurance companies has ever been 
made to the TNEC by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission or any of its staff; 
no such recommendation has been made 
by any member of ‘TNEC or by any per- 
son on its staff. I have repeatedly made 
this clear on the floor of Congress and 
elsewhere during the last year. My speech 
to the American Bar Association recently 
correctly outlines the situation. 
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Plus and Minus 


Looming ahead is the question of vitally important U. S. foreign trade; the 
question of whether present markets can be maintained, whether new markets can be 


found. Back of the question: A sudden and sharp drop in September exports to 
the lowest level since November, 1939. 











Reasons for uncertainty in the foreign trade field are several. First is 
the fact that only Britain among European customers remains. Second is the fact 
that Latin America is going more and more to feel the pinch in purchasing power 


from loss of European markets for its products. Third is the uncertainty over 
trade with Japan. 


British are buying very heavily of war materials; are in the market for 
everything thet can aid in the war. Upset to Britain would have violent reper- 
cussions on whole export situation; would raise many issues of exchange with 
German-controlled Europe. Prospect for restored trade on a pre-war basis is far 


from bright. Principal sufferer: U. S. agriculture, particularly cotton, wheat 
and tobacco. 








Machinery set.up last week for establishment of priorities on defense orders 
does not mean that mandatory priorities "will be instituted immediately." But 
the stage is now set, and with the machine tool industry booked solid for a year 
in advance and steel operations likely to run at practical capacity indefinitely, 
adoption of some of the new control powers in the early future can be looked for. 
These controls, invoked for the first time under peace conditions, make possible not 
only priorities on delivery of material, but also the blocking of current orders 


and commandeering of products already turned out for other buyers, domestic or 
foreign. 








Pre-election lull continues as the leading characteristic of current busi- 
ness. Established momentum and seasonal influences carry motor and steel indus- 
tries to new high marks .. . Colder weather stimulates retail trade again... 
Wholesaling rises on forward covering .. . Household furnishings gain on August 
increases of 108-150 per cent in marriages in representative cities (draft in- 
fluence) . . . Coal production slumps after institution of minimum prices, 
Stocks having been previously accumulated . . . Railway carloadings slip off due 
to reduced coal shipments and loss of heavy export tonnage like wheat and cotton 
» « « Cotton consumption declined slightly in September. 


























However, two upward trends stand out: business loans of member banks are 
rising steeply, reaching, on October 16, $4,722,000,000, which is the highest in 
» @Almost three years; second, prices of industrial raw materials have now passed 
» their peak of last April, though, at 118 per cent of August, 1939, level, they 
» @re 12 points below last December's high. These movements, while still moder- 








(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


ate, are the main symptoms seen up to now of far-reaching economic expansion. 
FRB industrial production index for October will rise about 2 points to 127. Both 
durable and non-durable goods are, for the first time, at record levels. 





War continues to come visibly closer to the United States in the Far Eastern 
and Near Eastern struggles for oil, in Italy's Bahrein Island raid and in the in- 
tensified submarine attack on British shipping. Failure of the still uncom- 
pleted Japanese negotiations for more American and Dutch-owned oil from the Neth- 
erlands Indies, it is held, might lead to drastic steps by Japan. Success of the 
Axis drive to shut off Britain's oil supply from Iraq and Iran would force her to 
turn to the Western Hemisphere, precipitating a struggle in these waters to control 
this source of supply . . . British shipping losses are proceeding at a rate which, 
in another six months, may bring heavy pressure for U. S. to repeal the Neutrality 
Act and undertake to convoy ships to the British Isles. 








Business effects of U. S. entry into war would be: (1) further great increase 
in rate of government spending and borrowing, (2) general recourse to priorities 
and price controls, (3) sudden increase in taxes, (4) broad disruption of the labor 
market, (5) further interruption of normal exports and loss of foreign supply 
sources. 





Question of public vs. private power is again coming up in the revived St. 
Lawrence project and proposed Columbia Power Administration (CPA). President 
Roosevelt's executive order providing for preliminary borings and studies along 





the International Rapids looks to a development of St. Lawrence power, which pri- 
vate interests maintain is unneeded and which the President asserts is essential 
"to carry the peak load of 1945"=--but without explaining why a peak load should 

be expected so late. Observers see another TVA arising in the St. Lawrence Valley. 





The CPA, which a recently introduced Senate bill provides for, would have 
much more concentrated power over the Columbia River development than TVA has in 
the Tennessee watershed. Administration would be entirely dependent upon Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with much wider authority than possessed by TVA to build 
or construct either hydro or steam power plants, municipal plants and distribu- 
tion lines; to condemn existing properties for purchase, and to issue up to $200,- 
000,000 government-guaranteed bonds. Interior Secretary would have full power 
to appoint and remove administrators. 





Start on steel plant expansion is being made by American Rolling Mills in 
providing $5,000,000 for several new units at Middletown and Hamilton, Ohio. 





New methods and new products of recent interest include production of warp=- 
proof, fire-resistant hardwood out of green softwoods by injection of phenol form- 
aldehyde resins, and development of an improved generator for the broadcasting 
of electric power. The wood treatment process may lead to important develop- 
ments in the South, where there is plentiful raw material and the warm climate 
is favorable to operations. The new generator is another step toward possible : 
solution of high costs in distribution of electric current--much the larger part | 
of its cost to the consumer--and the wider distribution of power in outlying re- 
gions inaccessible to the "high lines." 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT obtain a court review 
of an order by the Secretary of Labor 
blacklisting your firm from government 
contracts if a decision of a District of 
Columbia court is upheld on appeal. The 
court ruled that a blacklist order, issued 
under the Walsh-Healey Act, cannot be 
reviewed. F 

* * x 

YOU CAN, however, obtain a review of 
a back-wage order issued by the Secretary 
of Labor under the Walsh-Healey Act. A 
suit to recover monetary damages as- 
sessed by the Secretary of Labor can be 
filed before the United States Court of 
Claims. 

* * ¥* 

YOU CANNOT avoid personal liability 
for wage claims against the corporation in 
which you are a stockholder if your State 
has a law making corporate shareholders 
so liable. A Pennsylvania law to this effect 
has been held valid by the Pennsylvania 
Superior Court. A number of other States 
have similar laws. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enforce a price main- 
tenance contract with your retailers under 
a state fair trade act if you offer your 
product in a combination package that 
acts to reduce the price for the single item. 
Such action by a manufacturer is held by 
the New Jersey Chancery Court to be an 
abandonment of the contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an adjustment on 
freight rates for your products if you can 
show that the rate structure in another 
territory gives your competitor an advan- 
tage in shipping products to the same 
point, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion holds. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
income taxes on dividends paid on stocks 
which you have contracted to sell in the 
future, and which you have placed in 
escrow until final payment is made. Such 
dividends are taxable to the actual owner, 
the Board of Tax Appeals holds, even 
though they act to the advantage of the 
buyer in lowering the selling price. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT avoid compliance with 
the Wagner Act if you buy most of the 
materials for your products outside your 
State. The Labor Board holds that a bak- 
ery is subject to the Act because 75 per 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











cent of its materials comes from other 
States, even though it sells 99.9 per cent 
of its products locally. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an executor of an estate, 
deduct the fees you pay attorneys from 
the estate’s federal income tax return. 
Attorneys fees are deductible as business 
expenses, the U.S. Court of Claims holds, 
where the estate’s business requires their 
services, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get a court order com- 
pelling a connecting motor line to accept 
the goods your line is transporting if you 
are being picketed by a labor union. A 
federal court in Tennessee says that pro- 
visions of the Motor Carrier Act do not 
supersede the anti-injunction terms of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

* * * 


YOU CAN arrange to have your em- 
ployes, called for military service, vote in 
a bargaining election in your plant if 


unions do not object. The Labor Board 
rules that employes, absent because of 
military service, are entitled to vote in 
bargaining elections since their jobs are 
promised on their return from training. 


* * 

YOU CANNOT now refuse a govern- 
ment demand that you fill a defense order 
before you fill any private orders in your 
plant. The President has authorized com- 
pulsory priorities for defense orders and 
has set up priority machinery. 

~ 7 * 

YOU CANNOT reduce the hourly wages 
you pay your employes so that you can 
continue to work them the same number 
of hours a week at the same weekly pay 
and thus sidestep the shorter work week 
now required by the Wage and Hour Law. 
Such methods are held by the Wage and 
Hour Division to be unlawful. 


* * am 

YOU CANNOT avoid paying overtime 
rates for laborers and mechanics in your 
plant who work more than eight hours a 
day on army contracts. The Adjutant 
General rules that overtime rates at time 
and a half must be paid workers em- 
ployed beyond eight hours a day. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT take advantage of the 
five-year amortization provisions on plants 
built to fill defense contracts, unless work 
on the plants started after June 10. This 
ruling is made by the Treasury. The 
Treasury rules further that, if the national 
emergency ends by presidential proclama- 
tion before the five-year period expires, 
amortization may be _ considered 
pleted in the shorter period. 
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Civilian Adviser on Draft Deferments 


... Jesse Jones’s New Assistant 


Frederick Osborn 


Population expert and devotee of 
skiing, he has big part in making 
conscription run smoothly 


The man responsible for much of the 
smoothness, ease and swiftness which have 
characterized the functioning of the draft 
machinery so far is genial, 51-year-old 
Frederick Osborn. 

Late in August Mr. Osborn was called 
from his work in New York by an old 
friend of his, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
serve, on a part-time, dollar-a-vear basis, 
as consultant on population with the divi- 
sion of statistical standards in the Bureau 
of the Budget. The day after his arrival, 
just as he had settled his six-foot-eight- 
inch frame in his huge new office under 
the eaves of the State Department Build- 
ing, he was called again by the President 
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FREDERICK OSBORN 


to head the newly appointed civilian ad- 
visory committee to assist in the Selective 
Service program. 

Since that time Mr. Osborn, to use his 
own words, has had a “heavy responsibil- 
ity.” He has been advising Selective Serv- 
ice headquarters on details of the program, 
especially in regard to regulations cover- 
ing deferments for men with dependents, 
men in vital occupations and conscientious 
objectors. At the same time he himself 
has been receiving advice from prominent 
civilians and educators. 

Mr. Osborn’s present schedule calls for 
a weekly shuttle between Washington and 
New York: three days at his State De- 
partment desk; two days at his 42nd 
Street office; two days, to “catch up,” at 
his country estate, 25 miles below the 
Roosevelt home on the Hudson. (The Os- 
born clan, most of whom have been law- 
yers, railroad magnates and_philanthro- 
pists, have lived at their river estate for 
almost 100 years, and, for three genera- 
tions, have been close friends of the 
Roosevelts.) In New York, Mr. Osborn 
spends most of his time carrying on ex- 
tensive population research work, which 
has become for him more than a hobby. 
In this connection, he proudly adds that 
he is the father of six giant children. 

The country’s chief civilian adviser on 
conscription calls himself a “Jack-of-all- 
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trades.” After graduation from Princeton 
in 1910, he joined mining outfits in Alaska 
and Arizona. Then, following a year of 
graduate study in England, at Cambridge, 
and a year of business in New York, he 
became an executive of the Detroit, To- 
Jedo and Ironton Railroad. During the 
World War he served in France with the 
Red Cross, directing work in the army 
zone, Visiting surgeons and medical depots. 

Returning to this country, Mr. Osborn, 
in a celebrated deal, sold his Detroit rail- 
road to Henry Ford for $5,000,000, at a 
good profit (soon afterward Mr. Ford 
sold the same property for $30,000,000) , 
and began a career as a corporation execu- 
tive in New York. Aside from writing 
standard texts on population and _ eu- 
genics, his hobbies are skiing and riding 
to hounds. 


Wayne Chatfield Taylor 


New Under Secretary of Commerce 
has been banker, Red Cross official 
and captain in World War 


When Wayne Chatfield Taylor, after a 
mysterious controversy with the Admin- 
istration, handed in his resignation as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
February, 1939, he wrote Mr. Roosevelt: 

“IT wish to assure you that, if in the fu- 
ture you should have occasion to find my 
services useful in some other capacity, I 
would welcome the opportunity of again 
serving my Government.” 

And in a “Dear Wayne” letter, the Chief 
Executive replied that Mr. Taylor’s “offer 
of future service to the Government was 
sincerely appreciated.” 

Both men meant it. Last week Mr. Tay- 
lor was welcomed back into the Adminis- 
tration with a nomination as Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the post recently 
vacated by Edward J. Noble. 

When Mr. Taylor left the New Deal 20 


months ago, after three years in Secre- 
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tary Morgenthau’s official family, there 
were countless rumors as to the reason: 
that he and Mr. Morgenthau had split over 
the Treasury policy of giving aid to the 
European democracies, especially in re- 
gard to a French air purchasing mission 
then in the country; that Mr. Taylor was 
convinced that Treasury activities should 
have no direct relationship with foreign 
policy; that he differed with Mr. Morgen- 
thau over banking and credit matters. 
Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Morgenthau, 
however, kept silent. Whatever the reason 


may have been, Under Secretary Taylor, 
in his new position, is expected to follow 
the general policies of Commerce Secre- 
tary Jesse Jones, to act in line with the 
conservative wing of the New Deal. 

Born in Chicago 46 years ago, Mr. Tay- 
lor was educated at Yale. After gradua- 
tion in 1916, he served in the Army dur- 
ing the World War as a first lieutenant, 
then as a captain. Recently, during his ab- 
sence from the Government, Mr. Taylor 
represented the Red Cross, of which he has 
been treasurer, in Europe. 





the air. You dodge whizzing rivets. 
You buck the wind. You get the full 
force of the sun and the cold. But if 
you’re a bridgeman, you take it all in 
yourstride. Youworkassmoothly and 
| efficiently on your precarious perch 

as the groundlings do in their offices. 


= a pretty dizzy business, work- 
ing on steel six hundred feet in 


Men against the sky 


We have many such men in our 
organization. They’re the ones who 
carry out the plans of our engineer- 
ing staff, turning schemes into reali- 
ties. Their skill does much to speed 
the pace of building and to justify 
Bethlehem’s reputation for com- 
pleting any construction job with 
minimum delay. 


Bethlehem is the largest steel construction company in the world. 
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Who Will Win What? 


By Our Own Uncanny Prognosticator 


Devoted followers of this column who have grown inordi- 
nately wealthy from betting on elections on the strength of 
our advice can prepare to place that order for a 220-foot yacht 
complete with private ocean. 

On this page, in every presidential election since 1852, this 
publication’s clientele has been given the absolute “low-down,” 
and sometimes lower than that. 

This year we engaged Dr. George Trott to help forecast the 
results. The Trotting Poll’s uncanny but meaningless forecasts 
show Franklin D. Roosevelt ahead in some States and Wendell 
L. Willkie ahead in others, and that, we predict, is the way 
it will be when the final vote is tabulated November 5. 

But we can do better than that. 

Every election, as everybody knows, President Roosevelt 
takes a sealed envelope from his desk, where it has lain for 
months, and from it reads his own prediction of the outcome. 
He himself has admitted that he has always underestimated 
the electoral vote awarded to him. 

On that basis, anyone who can learn what forecast Mr. 
Roosevelt sealed in an envelope and deposited in his desk on 
August 11 will know the conservative estimate of the election’s 
outcome. Whether from innate modesty or a certain lack of 
self-confidence, the President has always erred in his oppo- 
nent’s behalf. 

Well—we know what is in that envelope! 

The knowledge was obtained without burglary or duplicity. 
The President’s room was not entered, his desk was not opened, 
the envelope not disturbed. Magic? Don’t be silly. 

No, we employed a new device, the infra-X-ray machine, one 
of the more amazing inventions this war has produced. It 
enables aviators to find hos- 
pitals and slums through fog 
and darkness, so their bombs 
won't be wasted. It makes it 
possible to see what is on the 
mind of somebody, no matter 
how distant, and has proved 
very useful to newspaper mili- 
tary experts who tell their readers exactly where Hitler 
planning to strike next. 

Those are the martial purposes for which the infra-X-ray 
has been used. “Life In The Capital” has converted it to peace- 
time employment by setting the gadget up on the curb of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite No. 1600. It looks something 
like a camera, anyhow, so nobody bothered us except a honey- 
moon couple who offered a quarter for their snapshot with the 
White House for background. 

Adjusting the delicate controls, we focused on the Executive 
Office. At first glance we thought we had overshot the mark 
and were looking at a naval engagement in the Mediterranean, 
but then we remembered Mr. Roosevelt’s passion for ship mod- 
els. The second glance revealed something that looked like a 
Missouri farm, and then we knew we had focused on the Presi- 
dent’s desk, which is covered with little toy donkeys. It was 
hair-splitting work from there on, but finally the envelope swam 
into view. Another quarter-turn of the wheel and we were able 
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to see inside the envelope . . . to see how Mr. Roosevelt guesses 
the election will turn out! 

Here and now, then, we provide for our readers information 
hitherto known only to Mr. Roosevelt himself, and, for the 
last few minutes, by ourself. What is the President’s guess? 

Here it is: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
elected! DI alah |. a 

There you have it, the fore- 
cast of a political prophet who 
has always predicted the re- 
sult, who has never been “qy 
proved wrong. 

We are sorry we were not able to decipher the estimated 
electoral vote on the sealed paper. At a critical moment some- 
body passing along the street walked in front of the machine, 
Probably it was another Democrat taking a walk—Ray Moley 
or Al Smith. The New Deal electoral vote appeared to be 
367, but it may have been 467 or 267. It could not have been 
567 or 867. 

We will just have to admit that the actual results look 
blurred. 

So there you have it. Roosevelt says Roosevelt is going to 
be re-elected, and Roosevelt has never been wrong. On election 
forecasts, anyhow. We have that on the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States! 

So much for the general outcome. Now for some specific 
advice. The best pickings and the longest odds are always to 
be found in wagering on individual States. Here are our annual 
predictions. You cannot go wrong by betting on any or all 
of them, at any odds you can give or get. 

Roosevelt will carry Mississippi by more than 7,000 votes. 

Plungers can make that 10,000 votes and cautious bettors 
may want to reduce the margin to 5,000 votes. You may suit 
yourself. 

Willkie will positively carry Maine. 

That prediction may seem rash to some of our newer readers, 
especially in view of the bet of $150 to $5,000 placed in Wall 
Street on Wednesday that Roosevelt will carry all 48 States. 
However, we stand pat on our prediction. If we are wrong, 
don’t tell us. 

There will be Democratic majorities in the Bronx, N. Y., and 
in Hudson County, N. J. 

Timid souls will point to the Senate investigation of Hudson 
County’s poll books, but, inasmuch as Mayor Hague had the 
books burned, we can assure our readers that the investigation 

proved nothing. 

ANO IF You A few other canny predic- 

ome TR tions, and then we are through. 

Roosevelt will carry South 

Carolina. 
John L. Lewis will carry 4 
big stick. 
President Bill Green of the 
AFL will carry water on both shoulders. 
There you are boys. Don’t say we didn’t tell you. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Promoting National Unity 

Sir:—As a citizen, I would like to ex- 
press my hope that after the election, 
regardless of the outcome, we will enjoy 
an “era of good feeling.” 

At this critical time we are indeed for- 
tunate in having an election devoid of any 
issues that might impair our national 
unity. Let us hope that every citizen will 
do his part to promote good will. Let us 
also hope that no candidate or political 
worker will take any step that might deter 
us from our ultimate goal, national unity. 


Portsmouth, N. H. D. F. R. 


* * ¥ 


A Bonus for Every Worker 

Sir:—We first observe the effect of pop- 
ular slogans, such as “The New Deal,” 
“The more abundant life,” “Chicken in 
every pot,” “The full dinner pail,” “Every 
man a ning.” 

Now, suppose some bright Republican 
candidate could get a good slogan, for in- 
stance, “Lower taxes and a bonus for every 
worker.” At first thought one might con- 
sider such a slogan radical, but consider 
for a moment what a scientific bonus sys- 
tem might do for this country. 

We all know the old theory of the wage 
system; the rugged individualist idea that, 
when you paid a man wages, you were 
through with him. We built this country 
on that theory and it was well. But with 
the evolution of modern machinery, that 
theory has been outgrown and it is today 
basically wrong and unjust. 

If you force industry to pay higher 
wages, up goes the price of the commodity, 
and we the people pay for it. It does not 
distribute that fair share of the real profits 
of industry; therefore, this country lacks 
purchasing power. In order to have pur- 
chasing power, the people must have 
money. How can the people have money 
unless they have a fair share of the real 
profits of industry in addition to fair 
wages? 

Inglewood, Calif. C. H. Lockwoop 


* * * 


A Return to Early Faith 
_ Sir:—I think your editorial on “Moral- 
ity” (U.S.N., Sept. 20) was fine, as well 
as where, in a recent issue, you stressed 
the need for a return to spiritual values. 
Such things given two pages in a news 
magazine is a good sign and a thing long 
needed in our country. 

It is time the people of our country, 
from the highest officials down to the hum- 
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blest citizens, return to the “faith of their 
fathers.” Then perhaps we'll see that 
“God will bless America.” 

Parkersburg, W. Va. Lyte B. Watterson 


* * + 


Our Policy in Far East 

The following answers to the question, 
“Should the United States insist on the 
status quo in the Far East, or should the 
United States acquiesce in Japanese ex- 
pansion for the present, if the cost of in- 
sistence on the status quo means entry 
into the war now?” were received too late 
to be included in the symposium printed 
in the issue of Oct. 24. 


Sir:—The United States should insist 
on the status quo policy in the Far East 
regardless of its consequences. Japan is 
playing the part of a bully—and to a cer- 
tain extent successfully—and, if her hand 
is called, will assume a different attitude. 
Japan depends too largely upon the United 
States for both imports and exports for 
her existence, and realizes this along with 
the fact that her navy is surpassed by that 
of the United States. 

New Orleans, La. JosepnH C. MENDENDEZ, 
Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 








Sir:—If the United States acquiesces in 
the establishment of Japanese naval and 
air bases in southern Indo-China, the en- 
tire position of America and Britain in 
the Far East will become untenable. Ele- 
mentary considerations of security there- 
fore dictate immediate action, even at the 
risk of war, to prevent such a develop- 
ment. To leave the initiative to the enemy 
is to insure defeat. Japan is the most vul- 
nerable of the three totalitarian powers 
that have openly threatened war against 
the United States. Grand strategy requires 
that America move now against Japan. 
Action later may well be too little and 
too late. 

Freperick L. ScHuMAN, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Williamstown, Mass. Williams College. 
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Information Available 


Certified Blue Sheets giving instructions on 
treatment. Also a brand new kind of 
reference publication, “Handbook of Special 
Steels—Their Properties, Uses, Fabricators. 

A request on your letterhead will bring 
you this helpful up-to-date literature. 
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NEXT DOOR TO 
A COAL MINE 


-.-Or you might just as well 
be, if your business is located 
in the vast Industrial Empire 
fed by the Erie Railroad. 
Serving directly the anthracite 
territory, linked by connect- 
ing lines with principal bitu- 
minous and coke-producing 
areas...Erie blankets the coal 
region. Saves shipper and 
consignee time and money 


, ‘ 
with service second to none. 
| 


Specify Erie next time— 
whatever the shipment may 
be. Get the benefit of the fast, 
on-time schedules, the stream- 


lined handling methods, and 





the special handling equip- 
ment that have made Erie 


“First in Freight.” 


~ 


| /” SEE MORE, REST MORE...GO VIA ERIE 
J BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
f Your Erie train takes you through 
/ much of the most beautiful scenery in 
' the East. And it’s a smoother ride... 
\ you rest all the way. Modern air-con- / 
\. ditioned equipment. Lowest fares. 
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PLEA AND CHALLENGE OF MR. LEWIS 





Full Text of Speech Staking ClO Leader's Post on Willkie Victory 


Denunciation of record 
of the Administration 
of President Roosevelt 


Following is the full text of the 
radio speech delivered October 25 by 
John L. Lewis, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 


I address all Americans. Our country is 
at one of the cross-roads of its political 
destiny. The issues run deep and will in- 
evitably affect the well-being and lives of 
every American. They will also affect the 
population of every other civilized coun- 
try, and may well determine the stability 
or instability of all the free institutions 
of our present-day culture. 

I am conscious of the degree of re- 
sponsibility which attaches to my words. 
I am a qualified representative of many 
organizations of labor, and other groups of 
citizens. It is not necessary to enumerate 
them, since my listeners are familiar with 
their identity. Suffice it to say that the 
direct and affiliated membership of these 
several organizations amounts to sub- 
stantially ten million men and women. 
Adding to this number the numerical 
strength of their dependent families, there 
is achieved a sum-total of human beings 
amounting to approximately one-fourth of 
the total population of our nation. 

Abandoning my right to speak officially 
for this great segment of our population, 
I choose to speak tonight only in the role 
of a citizen and an American. I do so in 
all the pride of my heritage, and with a 
desire to protect and preserve that heri- 
tage, and likewise the heritage of my 
peers. Accordingly, tonight, I do not speak 
for labor, but on the contrary, I speak to 
labor and to all my countrymen. 

I do not control the vote of any one 
man or woman. I have no power and no 
influence, except insofar as those who 
believe in me may accept my recommenda- 
tions. 

On Sept. 4, 1939, in a public radio 
address, I said: “The nation cannot for- 
ever continue its appalling drift 
thoughtless and sadly executed experi- 
mentation will not always suffice to beguile 
a suffering people. The internal national 
debt has already reached such proportions 
that it may never be liquidated by 
orthodox methods. In the face of the 
economic debacle in America, many of 
our statesmen are more concerned and 
agitated over the political quarrels in 
Europe. War has always been the device 
of the politically despairing and _intel- 
lectually sterile statesmen. It provides 
employment in the gun factories and be- 
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The President has said that he 
hates war and will work for peace, 
but his acts do not match his words. 
! am opposed fo any involvement 
of our country in foreign wars. I 
believe that every thoughtful and 
normal citizen is similarly opposed. 

Personal craving for power, the 
overweening, abnormal and selfish 
craving for increased power, is a 
thing to alarm and dismay. 

America needs no superman. It 
denies the philosophy that runs fo 
the deification of the state. America 
wants no royal family. 

Are we to yield to the appetite 
for power and the vaunting ambi- 
tions of a man who plays with the 
lives of human beings for pastime? 

It is time for the manhood and 





Highlights of radio address by John L. Lewis: | 


q 


womanhood of America to assert 
themselves. Tomorrow may be too 
late. 

This election may be historically 
comparable to the controlled elec- 
tions and plebiscites of some of the 
nations of the Old World. I ask my 
countrymen to pause briefly and 
think deeply before the die is cast 
on this grave issue. 

If not Roosevelt, whom do | rec- 
ommend to do the job of making 
secure our nation and its people? 
Why, of course, | recommend the 
election of Wendell L. Willkie as the 
next President of the United States. 

I think the re-election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a third term 
would be a national evil of the 
first magnitude. 

| 


wal 





gets enormous profits for those already 
rich. It kills off the vigorous males who, 
if permitted to live, might question the 
financial exploitation of the race. Above 
all, war perpetuates in imperishable letters 
on the scroll of fame and history, the 
names of its political creators and man- 
agers.” 

The foregoing statement constitutes the 
first basis of my personal opposition to 
the re-election of President Roosevelt for 
a third term as Chief Executive of the 
republic. Those who hear these words, and 
who have studied the public addresses of 
the President, from his Chicago “quaran- 
tine speech” to his Charlottesville “stab in 
the back” address, and thence to Dayton 
and Philadelphia, will understand his 
motivation and his objective. 

It is war. His every act leads one to 
this inescapable conclusion. The President 
has said that he hates war and will work 
for peace, but. his acts do not match his 
words. I am opposed to any involvement 
of our country in foreign wars. I believe 
that every thoughtful and normal citizen 





is similarly opposed. They are willing, as 
I am willing, to contribute everything for 
any necessary defense of our geographical 
integrity, our families, our possessions, our 
liberties and our lives. 

The flaming horror of the current war 
now engulfs many nations. Reason would 
seem to prompt a course of national action 
designed to restrict and abate the war, 
rather than to expand and intensify its 
scope and destruction. 

The present concentration of power in 
the office of the President of the United 
States has never before been equalled in 
the history of our country. His powers 
and influence in this republic are so far- 
reaching that they intimately and vitally 
affect the lives and fortunes of every citi- 
zen. In like measure, they may affect the 
lives and fortunes of other nations and 
their populations. 

How startling, therefore, is the spec 
tacle of a president who is disinclined to 
surrender that power, in keeping with the 
traditions of the republic. The suggestion 
of a third term, under these conditions, 8 
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less than wholesome or healthy. Per- 
sonal craving for power, the overween- 
ing, abnormal and selfish craving for 
increased power, is a thing to alarm and 
dismay. 

Eminent Americans have analyzed this 
principle in a manner that should bring 
conviction to the heart of every ques- 
tioner. No citizen with the proper regard 
for the maintenance of orderly, temperate 
and considerate government should lightly 
endow any politician or statesman with a 
brief of authority that, for all practical 
considerations, runs in perpetuity. 

Power for what? Personal and official 
power to what end? In all history, the 
unwarranted exercise of continuously 
vested authority has brought its train of 
political and social convulsions, for 
which humanity has paid an appalling 
price in loss of liberty, in disorder, trag- 
edy and death. 

America needs no superman. It denies 
the philosophy that runs to the deifica- 
tion of the state. America wants no 
royal family. Our forbears paid the price 
in blood, agony, privation and sorrow, 
requisite for the building of this republic. 
Are we now to cast away that priceless 
liberty, which is our heritage? Are we 
to yield to the appetite for power and the 
vaunting ambitions of a man who plays 
with the lives of human beings for a 
pastime? 

I say “No.” And whether I stand alone, 
or whether I am sustained, as I think 
I will be by the overwhelming number 
of American citizens, I should retain these 
convictions. It is time for the manhood 
and the womanhood of America to assert 
themselves. Tomorrow may be too late. 

If President Roosevelt is re-established 
in office in the forthcoming election, he 
will answer to no man, including the 
Congress, for his executive acts, that may 
create a dictatorship in this land. This 
election may be historically comparable 
to the controlled elections and plebiscites 
of some of the nations of the Old World. 
I ask my countrymen to pause briefly and 
think deeply before the die is cast on this 
grave issue. 

On Jan. 24, 1940, at Columbus, Ohio, in 
a public address, I said in part, as follows: 

“In 1936, a coalition was effected be- 
tween the Democratic Party and organized 
labor. The resources of both interests were 
pooled—the objective being the return of 
the party to power in the election of the 
same year. Organized labor furnished 
money, speakers, party workers in every 
political subdivision and many millions of 
votes. It substantially financed the na- 
tional committee, various state commit- 
tees, congressional committees, Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, the American Labor 
Party, the Progressive National Commit- 
tee and the Good Neighbor League. 
Psychologically and politically, organized 

bor created the atmosphere of success 
that returned the Democratic Party to 
power with an ample margin of safety. 
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“A political coalition, at least, pre- 
supposes a post-election good faith between 
the coalescent interests. The Democratic 
Party and its leadership have not pre- 
served this faith. 

“In the last three years, labor has not 
been given representation in the Cabinet, 
nor in the administrative or policy-making 
agencies of Government. The current Ad- 
ministration has not sought nor seriously 
entertained the advice or views of labor 
upon the question of national unemploy- 
ment or lesser questions affecting domes- 
tic economy, internal taxation, foreign 
trade, military and naval expansion, rela- 
tions with foreign nations or the issues of 
war or peace. Labor today has no point 
of contact with the Democratic Adminis- 
tration in power, except for casual and oc- 
casional interviews which are granted 
its individual leaders. In the Congress, the 
unrestrained baiting and defaming of la- 
bor by the Democratic majority has be- 
come a pastime, never subject to rebuke 
by the titular or actual leaders of the 
party. 

“As the current year opens, the Demo- 
cratic Party is in default to the American 
people. After seven years of power, it finds 
itself without solution for the major ques- 
tions of unemployment, low national in- 
come, mounting internal debt, increasing 
direct and consumer taxation and re- 
stricted foreign markets. There still exists 
the same national unhappiness that it 
faced seven years ago.” 

The foregoing indictment has never been 
answered nor refuted, nor successfully de- 
nied by any single spokesman for the 
Democratic Party or the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. They cannot gainsay the 
cold, stark facts of that record. There is 
no spokesman in the Democratic Party, 
or in the Roosevelt Administration, intel- 
lectually capable of this task. 

If this be true, what of the future? 
President Roosevelt is asking the Ameri- 
can people to contribute to him at least 
four more years out of their individual 
lives. What will he do with those lives 
and this nation in the next four years, 
and how does he propose to do it? He has 
not said, and he asks from the people a 
grant of discretionary power that would 
bind him to no course of action, except 
the unpredictable policies and adventures 
which he may later devise. 

After all, Americans are not a nation of 
guinea pigs, constantly subject to the 
vicissitudes of the economic and political 
experiments of an amateur, ill-equipped 
practitioner in the realm of political 
science. 

One of the commissioners of National 
Defense recently called public attention 
to the fact that there were forty-five 
million hungry people in America. In his 
subsequent press conference, the Presi- 
dent rebuked the Commissioner for the 
statement and asserted that the condition 
had no relationship to the problem of 
national defense. 





It is authoritatively stated that 20,- 
000,000 people in the United States are 
able to spend only five cents per meal 
per person. Consider the astounding facts: 
45,000,000 people in this land suffering 
from insufficient food and undernourish- 
ment, 20,000,000 of whom are required 
to live on an actual expenditure of fifteen 
cents a day. This, in a land of plenty, 
with its agricultural granaries, overflowing 
with surplus farm commodities, which 
the farmer is unable to sell. Where now 
are the tears for the “ill-housed, ill-clothed 
and ill-fed”? 

The Roosevelt Administration is trying 
to create prosperity by the making of guns 
and lethal weapons. It points to the in- 
creased volume of production. It forgets 
to state that the productivity of the in- 
dividual worker has vastly increased since 
1929, and that increased volume does not 
correspondingly mean increased employ- 
ment of workers. It forgets to state that 
there are 9,115,000 men and women in 
America still unemployed, and that the 
national defense program of production, 
when it reaches its maximum, will fall 
5,000,000 short of providing employment 
for all. 

The Administration spokesmen forget 
to say what will happen to economic 
America when the 25,000,000 men now 
under arms in foreign nations, and the 
70,000,000 citizens who service these arm- 
ies, are returned to peace-time pursuits. 
The manufacturers of America and the 
workers of America will then have to 
compete in the remaining world markets 
with the quantitative production of foreign 
nations, whose workmen will occupy the 
relative economic and social status of 
chattel slaves. 

Where will our country then sell its 
goods? Surely not in Europe, nor in the 
Baltic or Mediterranean areas. Surely not 
in Africa or the Orient. Surely, it is 
obvious that South American markets will 
be penetrated by the cheap labor products 
of the world commercial adversaries of 
the United States of America. What is be- 
ing done by the Roosevelt Administration 
to safeguard our population from such an 
impending economic disaster? 

What is being done to modernize the 
marketing methods of the United States 
in foreign trade territories, so as to com- 
pete with the changed rules of interna- 
tional commerce? 

As a literal fact, the record of the last 
seven years is proof sufficient that the 
Roosevelt Administration is incapable of 
meeting this situation and maintaining 
this nation’s rightful share of world 
commerce. And yet, this Administra- 
tion in nonchalant and sprightly fashion, 
bluntly asks the American people to 
grant it at least an additional four years 
of power, so it can continue to toy 
with the lives of men and the destiny 
of nations. 

If not Roosevelt, whom do I recommend 
to do the job of making secure our nation 
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and its people? Why, of course, I recom- 
mend the election of Wendell L. Willkie as 
the next President of the United States. 

He is a gallant American. He has 
opened his heart to the American people. 
He is not an aristocrat. He has the com- 
mon touch. He was born in the briar and 
not to the purple. He has worked with his 
hands, and has known the pangs of 
hunger. He has had experience in various 
fields of American enterprise, and is an 
administrator and an executive. 

Some sources have suggested that I 
should withhold my support of Mr. Willkie 
because Messrs. Grace, Girdler and Weir 
were allegedly supporting him. This is 
specious reasoning. One could as well sug- 
gest that the communicants of a particular 
faith should leave their church because of 
the presence of a hypocrite in their midst. 

Aside from this, these gentlemen must 
possess some virtue, because President 
Roosevelt has awarded them many fat 
and lucrative government contracts, at the 
expense of the public purse. 

I may also add in passing, that it is a 
reasonable hope that these gentlemen, act- 
ing in their corporate capacities, will soon 
execute collective bargaining contracts 
with the CIO. 

Wendell Willkie has said that he will 
put the unemployed to work; that he will 
abolish pauperism. He has said that he 
will increase the national income by work- 
ing to increase the wages and incomes of 
those unemployed. 

He says that he will enlist the repre- 
sentative brains of the nation to do this 
job. He says that he will take the repre- 
sentatives of labor into his Cabinet and 
into the policy-making agencies of Gov- 
ernment, to assist and co-operate in the 
economic rehabilitation of America. 

He has said that he will reduce the cost 
of operation of our Government, and thus 
reduce the taxes imposed upon individual 
citizens. 

He has said that he believes in, and will 
enforce the right of labor to organize, and 
will promote collective bargaining between 
industry and labor. 

He has said that he will preserve and 
maintain all social legislation previously 
enacted for the protection of labor and 
any other citizen. 

Wendell Willkie has given his guarantee 
to the American people that, if elected 
President, he will not send the sons of 
American mothers and American fathers 
to fight in foreign wars. He avers that he 
will not use the power and influence of 
this mammoth nation to promote or cre- 
ate war, but rather exercise that power 
and that influence to abate war and pro- 
mote and maintain peace between nations. 

This statement of principles and ob- 
jectives entitles Mr. Willkie to the support 
of every thoughtful citizen. 

Can he accomplish such a task, many 
will ask. It is my considered judgment 
that if Wendell Willkie is elected Presi- 
dent, this task can, and will be done. 
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Can we believe Mr. Willkie, some will 
ask. I reply that I have confidence in Mr. 
Willkie’s integrity and honor. I do not 
think that he would wittingly deceive the 
people, or lead them astray for selfish 
purposes. He is a strong man. He is strong 
enough to enlist the services of other 
strong men to do the job of saving our 
nation, whether from attack by external 
foes, or disintegration from disunity with- 
in. For long years, I have served the men 
and women of labor. While serving them, 
I have ever sought also to serve my 
country and all its citizenry. I have been 
able to carry on, only because my acts 
were sustained by the confidence of the 
millions who stand behind me. 

The words I utter tonight represent my 
mature conclusions and my sincere con- 
victions. They are expressed, because I 
believe that the men and women of labor, 
and all other Americans, are entitled to 
know the truth as I see it. 

I think the re-election of President 
Roosevelt for a third term would be a 
national evil of the first magnitude. He 
no longer hears the cries of the people. 
I think that the election of Mr. Wendell 
Willkie is imperative in relation to the 
country’s needs. I commend him to the 
men and women of labor, and to the na- 
tion, as one worthy of their support, and 
as one who will capably and zealously 
protect their rights, increase their privi- 
leges and restore their happiness. 

It is obvious that President Roosevelt 
will not be re-elected for the third term, 
unless he has the overwhelming support 
of the men and women of labor. If he is, 
therefore, re-elected, it will mean that the 
members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have rejected my advice and 
recommendation. I will accept the result 
as being the equivalent of a vote of no 
confidence, and will retire as president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
at its convention in November. This action 
will save our great movement, composed 
of millions of men and women, from the 
embarrassment and handicap of my lead- 
ership during the ensuing reign of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

To the lcaders of the CIO, its execu- 
tives, staff officers and field representa- 
tives, I know, and have worked with each 
of you. Upon some of you, I have be- 
stowed the honors which you now wear. 
Through the years of struggle, you have 
been content that I should be in the fore- 
front of your battles. I am still the same 
man. Sustain me now, or repudiate me. I 
will not chide you, and will even hope that 
you will not regret your action. 

To the mine workers of the nation, who 
know me best, and who have always been 
the shock troops in the forward march 
of labor, I say it is best for you, and 
for those you love, to help oppose the 
creation of a political dictatorship in free 
America. 

To the steel workers, the automobile 
workers, the shipbuilders, the maritime 









workers, the lumber workers in the far 
Northwest, the textile workers, the white. 
collar workers, and the men and women 
of labor in the miscellaneous industries, ] 
say I have worked for you and have fought 
for you. Believe me now, when I say that 
your interests, and the interests of the 
families you support, lie in the acceptance 
of the truth of the words I speak tonight, 

To the farmers of the nation, I say that 
I know something of your problems. I was 
born and reared in an agricultural state, 
You cannot be prosperous while the urban 
and industrial population is idle and de. 
based. The national income must be in. 
creased, so that your crops will move to 
market at prices that will sustain you, 
Your interest lies in aggressive support of 
Mr. Willkie. 

To the youth of America, many of who 
will cast their first vote in November, I 
say that the road of opportunity for you 
lies in the election of Wendell Willkie for 
President. Surely, you wish to preserve the 
privileges, for which your elders and your 
forbears fought. Surely, you wish to widen 
the horizon of opportunity for yourselves 
and your contemporary citizens. 

To the members of the Negro race in 
our northern States, I say your incomes 
as a group are the lowest; your living con- 
ditions are the poorest; your unemploy- 
ment is the highest; discrimination against 
you is the worst. Surely, you have no 
cause to believe that President Roosevelt 
is an indispensable man, and surely you 
believe that Wendell Willkie can, and will 
do more for you than has been done in 
the last seven years. As a proven friend of 
the Negro race, I urge you to vote for 
Willkie. 

You millions of young men, who have | 
qualified for the peacetime military draft, 
have you cause to rejoice? You, who may 
be about to die in a foreign war, created at 
the whim of an international meddler, 
should you salute your Caesar? In cold, 
common sense, I think you should vote 
for Willkie. 

You members of the Christian church, 
why should you vote for and support the 
man who ignores home considerations and 
practices the modern sorcery of wat 
mongering? 

Labor and the Christian church are the 
first victims of the social and _ political 
convulsions which follow war and one- 
man government. 

To the women of our race, I say per- 
haps you can do the greatest part of all. 
May I hope that on election day, the 
mothers of our sons will, with the sacred 
ballot, lead the revolt against the candi- 
date who plays at a game that may make 
cannon fodder of your sons. 

For myself, it matters not. I do not fear 
the bravos of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. I fear only for the people, and fot 
our country. I am joining with Mr. Wil- 
kie in trying to do my part. I shall be 
lieve, my countrymen, that you will do 
likewise. 
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Rushing Our Planes to Britain . . . Slow Motion 
On Air, Navy Bases. . .More Gasoline for Japan 


Inner White House group is really 
worried about reports coming from 
the field on the election trend. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign tour was an 
answer to that worry. 


x & @ 


Same White House group is inclined 
to blame Hitler for present political 
troubles. Reason is that a relatively 
quiet situation in Europe and Asia 
permits Americans to think about do- 
mestic issues for a change. 


xk *& 


“Flying fortresses” will soon be on the 
way to England as “obsolete equip- 
ment.” 


x *k * 


Comment is beginning to be heard in 
high army and navy circles over the 
apparent slow-motion plans for de- 
veloping the naval and air bases ob- 
tained in exchange for U.S. destroy- 
ers. Very well informed officials are 
heard to say that the real purpose of 
that deal was to get destroyers to Eng- 
land in a hurry—with the bases an 
afterthought. 


xk 


Great Britain really is receiving near- 
ly 80 per cent of all combat warplanes 
now being produced in this country. 


xk * 


Inside opinion is hardening around 
the view that now is the time to force 
a showdown with Japan. More em- 
bargo moves are under study for pos- 
sible use after election. 


xk * 


Japan in the last four weeks took as 
much gasoline from this country as 
in the previous six months. Only avia- 
tion gasoline is embargoed. 


x &k * 


Lord Lothian’s mission to London 
concerns British-American co-opera- 
tion in dealing with Japan. This coun- 
try needs to know with absolute as- 
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surance what British and Dutch atti- 
tudes will be if firmer moves are made. 


xk * 


Australia’s Minister Casey, as an al- 
most daily State Department visitor, 
is laying the groundwork for Aus- 
tralian-American collaboration in the 
Pacific, in event of trouble. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt’s scheduled week- 
ly meetings with the National De- 
fense Commission have been aban- 
doned in recent weeks owing to the 
pressure of politics. Situation within 
this Commission is increasingly dis- 
organized. 


x kk 


Studies of the nation’s steel capacity 
are causing defense advisers to revise 
their opinion of the need for priorities 
in this material. At one time inside 
circles were concerned over what they 
feared was a growing steel bottleneck. 
Now they expect output to be satis- 
factory without priorities for another 
year at least. 


x * * 


Deals for development of naval and 
air bases in Latin America are de- 
layed by tendency of affected nations 
to insist that this country put up all 
the money and then have few rights. 
Some insiders question whether the 
bases might not later end up in Ger- 
man hands. 
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A suggestion that public works proj- 
ects be sacrificed as the first gesture in 
clearing the way for concentration by 
industry on defense business is meet- 
ing with a very cold reception. Public 
works are not to be classified as 
among non-essentials that can wait 
their turn for essential materials. 


x * * 


Some businessmen have been amazed 
to learn that, in passing on defense 
plant location issues, the Defense 








Commission’s consumer representa. 
tive, Miss Elliott, has as much voting 
power as the business representatives, 


as 


Word trickles out that John L. Lewis 
has become convinced of a maneuver 
originating in New Deal sources to 
bring about his ouster as C.I.O. head 
with Phil Murray to take his place, 


xk * 


x *k * 


Government defense officials now ar 
saying that not only the automobile 
industry, but scarcely any other in. 
dustry, except railroads, will be able | 
to get any machine tools for at least 
another year. Defense industries now 
are taking 95 per cent of machine 
tools; hence, special provision must be | 
made for railroads, a collateral de- | 
fense industry. 
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Adolf Berle, as well as Judge Rosen- : 
man, is having a major part in writing 
the President’s campaign addresses. 


x * * 


Food is playing an important role in 
current diplomatic maneuvers. Prom- 
ise of food for France by Hitler is be- 
lieved to be winning the Petain gov- 
ernment over to the Nazi cause. This 
is prompting American circles to urge 
American shipments of food fot 
France, Britain willing. Food in un- | 
derstocked Spain also is a pawn in the 
diplomatic game for Franco’s suppott. 


x *k * 


ti 
Mr. Roosevelt opposes change in laws i 
that would, at this time, permit loans | 
to Britain. Reason is that the Presi- 7 
dent thinks British investments in this 7 
hemisphere should be sacrificed before 
the United States borrows money 10 | 
lend to the British. 


xk & 


Friends very close to Wendell Willkie 
say that it is certain that Mr. Willkie, 
if elected, will ask Cordell Hull to ® } 
Secretary of State. 
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